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CHAPTER I. 
0 ^ 


One fine morning. Miss Chamont 
off wifh Mr. Arthur to walk to an adjoi^ 
ing hamlet, about a mile distant, whe^' 
was a large inn by the roadside, and iKt^ 
which all the letters were left. They had ' 
not proceeded far, before they met the pa¬ 
rish-clerk running towards themr—“ Ah, 
Giles! what is it ? .where do you come 
from ?” 

They wanted a man to brew at the 
George and Dragon, ydhr reverence, so I 
undertook it; and a gentleman traveller is 
taken dangerously ill, so his fiiehds wished 
VOL. II. B 
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for the parson, and so, while the wort was 
cooling, I took a run over.” 

A parish-clerk in the country is a cha¬ 
racter of some cdehrity, and necessarily 
rej^uires a variety of talent. Mr. Ap- 
reuth’s object was to get a sober man, for 
sobriety is a much scarcer virtue in tlie 
country than honesty; and in this he was, 
in a %reat degree, successful; for Giles 
Bradford had so many temptations, he was 
entitled to no little credit for his victories 
, over them. Giles was a short man, no 
older than his master: he was a thatcher 
4>y trade, which, as ij cannot always be in 
f^^fse, or is always in request (and he had 
from his youth up followed other avoca¬ 
tions), he was glad to remit; of course, to 
his clerkship he added singing and ring¬ 
ing; he was at the season of sheep¬ 
shearing a shearer, and at harvest-lime 
a reaper; and indep<^ he could apply his 
hand to any point of agriculture, and to 
any trade carried on in the parish; more¬ 
over, he undertook refractory clocks and 
iVatches; and there was not a musical in* 
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sstruinent he had ever seen, that he would 
not attempt to play on, and also to clean, 
repair, and tune. To say in what his 
Jbrte lay was impossible, for in the last 
novelty he most excelled by more earnest 
application. Now, to be the principal in 
cleaning out the great fish-pond once in 
five years, or to remove the sacrifices from 
the temple of that goddess whose idolatry 
was so long unknown among our northern: 
brethren, or to ascend, in a case of neces-, 
sity (for the regular practitioner lived at % 
distance) the interior of a chimney, were, 
ever employments eagerly caught at: ifi 
short, if a pig or a sheep were to be killed, 
or on an emergency a neighbo^ wanted 
a little blood-letting or tooth-fll|Mng, not 
to add his weekly employme^^K hair¬ 
cutting and shaving, Giles wasePer at 
hand; and though unv^cd to riding, he 
mounted a young squire fawner’s fine hun¬ 
ter at a moment’s warning, to fetch the 
midwife; and he would as willingly haye 
acted as midwife, if the young squire had 
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a^iked him. Yet was tl»is universal cha¬ 
racter more taciturnly disposed, as to prose 
effusions, even thjjn Ins master, though 
h<? could persevere in liis pijnng and sing¬ 
ing, amid all the vocal and instrumental 
discord of the parish. If there w'as an 
office Ciles disliked, it was that of school¬ 
master, which was the only one he was 
ever known to have refused, for till his 
time it liad been annexed to the clerkship; 
but Giles haled regularity in both teacA- 
and to be taught; 

** So time (li4l 1 k> in edncatifni waste, 

Happily hcM an intuitive taste.'* 

Giles had a wife (a notable talkative 
w'oman, as good-natured as himself), and 
a family of children, and his house was 
4[hQ rendezvous of every idleton in the 
parish.—Why do you encourage these 

V * 

fellows?” said the parson. 

“ 1 try to instruct them in somewhat, 
your reverence, if they would but learn,” 

But the truth was, fi’om wffiettingaknife 
.and cutting a stick, he a.t^|| |[ |i lling to do 
every job for them; ji^fflBrkcpt, with 
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plenty of potatoes and grot-luck, a kind 
of open house for all the parish; and I re¬ 
cord with pleasure, that in this respect all 
the parish was alike dis[)osed towards him 
and his, and they were welcome to cve^y 
larder and every kitchen. 

Mr, Apron til at once agreed to visit the 
sick stranger, and to leave IMiss Chamont 
at a farmhouse in the way, and call for 
her at his return. 

Continuing their walk, a boy comes run- - 
ningafter them.—“Mother thought it was 
you, Giles; so sent me to tell vou that the 
P’g is got loose, and we can’t catch him.” 
^*^Gilcs was going off.—“ Giles can’t go,” 
said Mr. A[)reutli; “ why you will spoil 
the beer, Giles; yon ought not to have 
left your brewing, but to liave sent some 
ona else after me.” 

“ I cut him and rang him, your reve¬ 
rence, and I’ll catch hiiw in a minute.” 

“ You shall not go; perhaps I may 
want you.” 

Giles, and the boy, who departed alone, 
looked alike disappointed. 
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Here’s another wants me,” said Giles. 

Up came one of the idletons—liis fre¬ 
quent attendants.—“ There’s a man wants 
a glass to his watch, and I want a rattle 
to frighten away the birds.” 

“ Let the man’s watch wait,” said IMr. 
Apreuth, " and go you back to your bu¬ 
siness, and shout lustily, and run after 
the birds, and it will do yourself good.” 

‘‘ I’ve got a rattle at home,” said Giles. 

Tell the bov where it is.” 

" Parson can’t spare me,” said Giles, 
goodnaturedly, with a nod ; “ go and ask 
my wife—make haste, good boy.” 

“ Good boyT said Mr. Arthur, as the 
lad Avent away ; ‘‘ why, he’s tivcniy; and 
w^hat is ho good for, Giles?” 

“ He never does any mischief, and 
never swears, nor gets in liquor, sir; and 
he’s of a good family ; and really, sir, he 
dances very prettily; and considering lie 
is but a simpleton, surely he’s very good.” 

T believe I must allow this nega- 
ive goodness,” said Mr. Apreuth; “ of 
he dancing I am no judge; but the 
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young man is to be pitied; and when you 
can get him to read—^you have been try¬ 
ing, I know, two years—I’ll give him a 
Prayer-book and liiblc.—That youth,” 
continued ‘!Mr. Apreuth,” addressing ]N|iss 
Chamont, was, four or five years ago, 
left an orphan by a dissolute father and 
mother, who had once a handsome for¬ 
tune; but they spent more than they pos¬ 
sessed, and this poor fellow came to the 
parish. His parents had taught him no¬ 
thing, his relations refused to assist him, 
and if he has an antipathy, it is to work 
and study.” • 

Consider, sir,” said Giles Bradford, 
" his birth and education were to hate 
them.” 

" What is his name?” said Miss Cha¬ 
mont. 

% 

** Stephen liussell; and the parish-offi¬ 
cers would have put Stephen to plough, if 
my good clerk here had not promised to 
employ him; and they would have forced 
him to attend the school, if Mr. Giles hadl^ 
not promised to teach him.” 
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“ Before Christmas, sir, he shall win 
his Bible and Prayer-book; and he can say 
his catechism, and has joined the singers.” 

“ This is going backward in bis educa¬ 
tion—I wish him well.” 

And you have done him well often, 
your reverence.” 

The conversation turned to indifferent 
subjects, till a gentleman walking very fast 
approached.—‘‘ It is lord Atheling!” said 
Mr. Arthur, as he hastened to meet him. 

If Miss Chamont had recognized him 
before her foster-brother did, she had not 
said so; but they met with no conceal¬ 
ment of the pleasure it afforded both par¬ 
ties. It was now settled tliat Miss Cha- 
inont should return with lord Atheling, 
who hastily told them that he was just 
arrived in the mail to inspect, and pur¬ 
chase from, a very valuable stock of cat- 

■ 

tie, that wfere aboyt to be sold in that 
neighbourhood. Farming was now the 
hobby-horse of every man of taste, learn¬ 
ing, and judgment; and lord Atheling 
held a farm that w^as conducted on the 
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higliest and most improved principles of 
cultivation. His lordship avowedly farmed 
on an experimental plan, for the benefit of 
English agriculture, and during his tours 
had collected great varieties of foreign 
seed, which he had sent home to his bai¬ 
liff; but this was the first time that he had 
wished to be personally active in the pur¬ 
chase of any kind of cattle. He could 
not come into the neighbourhood without 
calling at the vicarage; but whether he 
would have come into the neiglibourhood, 
if the vicarage had not held certain inlia- 
bitants, is a (piestion not so easily solved. 

But, leaving liim and the young lady 
to their walk, instead of faint dreams of 
love, which {ill that this world holds dear 
forbids to be realized, we look towards a 
scene of endless hopes {ind fears. 

As the parson and clerk entered the inn- 
door, the latter exclaimed—“ Shull I at¬ 
tend your reverence ?” and ere the former 
could answer, No,” half-a-dozen voices 
cried out of cooling wort,” of tunnel* 
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ing,” of‘Mioppiiig-time;’’ to all of which 
Giles answered in one word—‘‘ Directly.” 

Two elderly gentlemen now introduced 
themselves to the clergymen as Bristol 
merchants, the father and uncle of a young 
midshipman, who was ill in an adjoining 
room. They apologized, they hemmed 
and hawed (as it is emphatically called), 
and now evidently wished that they had 
not troubled him to come over; yet, as 
they could not decently offer an objection 
against introducing the mental physician 
whom they had called in, they begged 
Mr. Apreuth that he would not mention 
to the patient that they had thought the 
case so urgent as to send for him, because 
they did not noxv think that their kins¬ 
man would die directly, and they did not 
wish to intrude unnecessarily upon their 
relative such an alarming subject as death. 

Mr. Apreuth’s Jooks spoke his mind at 
such futile appearances of leligion; he 
made a slight answer, and was introduced 

"into the sick-room. The young sailor was 

* 

afflicted with a vi<^ent asthmatic seizure. 
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originating from an unhealthy climate. 
The morning had been close, and brought 
on strong spasms. Mr. Apreuth heard him 
gasping very loud before he entered the 
room, and the scene that instantly met 
his eyes shewed that there was little sense 
of feeling and propriety in the minds of 
the father and uncle, upon temporal as well 
as spiritual subjects. He beheld the af¬ 
flicted midshipman in his naval uniform, 
lying in the arms of a rosy and plump 
young girl, who sat on a sofa by the win¬ 
dow, while an old woman of a strange 
countenance^from the ludicrous cast of one 
eye, with a very large fan, poured un¬ 
ceasingly the refreshing gale upon his open 
breast and face. 

The contrast between the servant-maid 
of the inn, full of robust health and ani¬ 
mal spirits, and perspiring with her exer¬ 
tions, and the scarce-alive youth, strug¬ 
gling from restlessness in her arms, and> 
panting for every gasp of breath, and ready 
to drop from her hold-^^dd also the ear¬ 
nestness of the old woman with her fan, 
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and the unmeaning, uneasy, yet accom¬ 
modating looks of the father and uncle, 
while the clergyman stood by, totally un¬ 
able to offer any aid of body or of mind, 
a»d the reader may see at once the ridi¬ 
culous light in which a scene of sorrow 
was exhibited, by a combination of help¬ 
lessness, ignorance, and total want of a 
correct principle. 

Conversation of any kind with the af¬ 
flicted young man, much less the serious 
and reflective discourse of futurity, could 
not here be offered.—“ Has any medical 
man been sent for?” was the ministei’’s 
first question. 

We tlioiight,” said the uncle, gently, 
that it had been all over—none lives 
within ten miles—my nephew is recover¬ 
ing—we hope he will be able to get oix«in 
the pure air and open carriage.” 

Mr. Apreuth at, length approached the 
sick young sailor, and in broken sentences 
expressed his sorrow at seeing him un- 
,1^11—told him that he w’^as the clergyman 
the parish, and hearing that a stranger 
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was taken suddenly ill, he had called to 
inquire after him, and to know if he could 
afford him any service? 

The other could only bow his thanks ; 
and difficult was it to say, in the midst^of 
the panting of the sailor, the fanning of 
the old woman, and the awkward exer¬ 
tions of the young one, who did not seem 
to know very well what to do with her 
burden, if the minister was clearly under¬ 
stood. 

Mr. Apreuth saw it was worse than 
useless to stay, and soon took his leave; 
the elderly gentlemen attended him out 
of the room. 

At this moment came up Giles.—“ Sir, 
if 1 was to let a little blood?” 

“ The wisest scheme I have heard yet, 
said Mr. Apreuth. 

‘‘ If you think so, sir,” said one gentle¬ 
man, with polite inanity. 

“ I have heard my son say it has done 
him good before,” said the other, with 
simple gravity. 

The clerk was instantly ready. Mr. 
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Apreiith determined the quantity. The 
patient saw the preparations with visible 
pleasure. 

The father and uncle, not liking to be 
present at the operation, walked out in 
the garden; and Mr. Apreuth, having 
seen tlie orifice judiciously made, followed 
them; and being much hurt at the scene, 
and struck at the impropriety of the elders’ 
behaviour,in wishing for his presence mere¬ 
ly as a passport for the ease of their own 
consciences at the moment of death, thus 
addressed them—I am vciy sorry, gen^ 
tlemen, to see your kinsman so ill; as for 
my offering him any spiritual assistance, 
you know it is totally impossible. You 
think it is not so much needed now ; how 
could it have been, then, had he become 
worse ? But I entirely differ from yoij in 
opinion—I think, that in the fulness of 
health, strength, spirits, and youth, we 
arc the most able to turn our thoughts to 
the revelation of God; we are then the 
able to shew dur zeal and faith, and 
^ practise obedience. You and. I, gentle* 
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men, can see and understand, and may 
put forth the fruits of holiness; but how 
can your .unhappy relative, if at the point 
of death ? Can I tell him any more than 
1 can tell you, wliat either of you do not 
know already ? A want of knowledge, as 
in the case of Agrippa, is almost the last 
thing that prevents any of us from acting 
as Christians. If I were caUed to address 
a dying Indian, who never heard of the 
Christ who suffert'd for the human race, I 
might create, by God’s blessing on mine 
office, new thoughts, hopes, and resolu¬ 
tions. Hut here I turn from the dying to 
the living; I call on you^ gentlemen, to 
think and act as Christians; 1 cannot speak 
to liim. If, therefore, there are any of 
the truths of Christianity of which you 
think your relation ignorant, any of its 
duties you think him imperfect in tlie 
performance of, it is my serious advice 
that you lose not a moment, but that he 
and you may avail yourselves of his bet¬ 
ter health, and enter, all of you, fully into 
the subiect of eternal life and death.. Sirs, 
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we are all well assured we cannot deceive 
God—why then should we try to deceive 
one another?” 

The gentlemen bowed, and bowed, and 
bowed, and looked very foolish, not liking 
even to look at each other; but the pre¬ 
sence of the clerk* relieved them.—The 
young gentleman is a deal better.” 

“ Get the curricle ready,” said the uncle. 

“ I wish you a very good-morning, 
gentlemen,” said the minister. 

“ Good-rnorning! good-morning!” was 
repeated with a joyful emphasis, and a 
profusion of thanks and bows. 

Mr. Apreuth departed, while the lather, 
being actually convinced that his son Avas 
a man again a little longer for this world, 
paid his bill and the attendants liberally, 
and giving the successful and joyful ope¬ 
rator a one-pound note, resolved thorough¬ 
ly to know his man before he again sent 
for a spiritual director. 

Thus, spiritual as well as temporal scenes 
often annoyed the father of the flock; but 
ht it be supposed that the cares and 
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vexations of the country-priest arose from 
the ebullitions of wealth, or the mere 
tiine-servinfj tricks of the conscience; the 
•poor and the simple were often as hard to 
be pleased, and often more indifferent in 
creating displeasure. There were many 
who considered it their minister’s duty to 
try to coax them to go to heaven his way; 
and in this respect they were very sus¬ 
ceptible of affront, nor spared they threat- 
enings.—“ I’ll turn Methodist,” (this was 
the anti-church note through the parish), 
“ I’ll turn JNIcthodist,” was no uncommon 
threat, not only when their sittings were 
monopolized by the great farmers, but if 
the singers did not wish the discordant 
note of some tuneless ear—if the ringers 
objected to some awkward handy-man—if 
the arrangement of a christening or a burial 
did not agree with individual requirement, 
still the cry was—“ I’ll turn Methodist.” 

An afiront from any one of or belong, 
ing to the church Avould bring forth the 
threat, and to the last gentleman who 
officiated it was an appalling one; but 
Mr. Apreuth, by treating it with the con* 
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tempt it deserved, had weakened its sig- 
nificancy, and held it forth to reprobation. 

** If the singers wont let me practise 
with them,” said a young fellow of iin-, 
moral habits, “ I’ll turn Methodist.” 

** If you turn to any good, I shall be 
glad of it,” said the pastor. 

To a great farmer, who was indignant 
because he could not enlarge his seat, and 
said—he’d join the Methodists, he coolly 
answered—•‘You had better not; you’ll 
only expose yourself the more.” 

Others he told that the Methodists 
would be ashamed of them, and would 
not own them. 

Threats are the common recourse with 
weak people; and sometimes a Dissenter, 
if offended about a church fee, or trifling 
tithe demand, would say—“ We have a 
society in London on purpose to protect 
us, and we can have lawyers and coun* 
sellers, and all the law^ for nothing; and 
I’ll write up to them.” 

•• Do, and they’ll know more than you 
can tell them, before you’ll get law for no- 
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None of these things were causes of 

vexation to the vicar; but he had a great 

dislike to scenes similar to the one I have 

« 

just described at the George and Dragon. 
He indeed willingly visited the sick, but 
he could not reconcile it to his conscience 
to endeavour to induce those to join in 
religious exercises, who, at the hour of 
health, were indifferent; and for this rea¬ 
son he felt apprehension, because such 
temporizing piety only engendered hypo¬ 
crisy, and, like the case of Pharaoh, hard¬ 
ened, when it failed to reclaim. Yet this 
palavering before men was much liked, 
even by those who w'cre ashamed to di¬ 
rectly send for the parson, lest they should 
be subject to the foolish sneers of those 
similar to themselves; but if he came and 
asked to pray with them, it was no concern 
of theirs; it pleased their feelings at the 
moment, and they had no worldly tie for 
their future conduct. 

Mr. Apreuth also began his religious 
admonition not exactly where some zealots 
wished. He began where John the Bap* 
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list and his divine master did —Repents 
Some would send for him at once to come 
and administer tlic sacrament, as if they 
believed it a sufficient passport to heaven. 
To one of these, who had never shewn 
any other sign of religious sense, he an¬ 
swered—I can have no objection to ad¬ 
minister the sacrament to you, or to any 
other person; but as you never have re¬ 
ceived it in liealth, I wish first to have a 
little conversation, and to pray with you.” 

Oh! if that’s all,” said the penitent, 
I can get some of the women to pray, 
or to read to me.” 


In short, so fearful was he of encou¬ 


raging hypocrisy, that it may be doubted 
if he were not too guarded. His general 
^address to persons of whose spiritual state 
he was ignorant, was—What is good 
and what is evil you of course know, as 


well as myself. 1 trust you so repent 
any evil that you may have committed 



so fix your mind to continue in that wdiich 


Js good, that, trusting in God’s grace, in 
merits and mediation of your Saviour, 
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and in the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
you arc firmly resolved, if it please God 
to restore you to health, not to yield to 
any sin ; and therefore, as you value your 
salvation, you must give up every evil 
liabit and custom, every inducement arid 
temptation to wickedness, and lienceforth 
judge and approve yourself by no other 
law than the law of God—the gospel of 
Christ. God alone knows your heart; be 
sincere; cultivate that frame of mind— 
that change from all evil, which is resolved 
to persevere in well-doing; and then you 
may confidently look up to God for the 
forgiveness cf your sins through Christ, 
and death will be to you a joyful opening 
to another and a happier stale.” 

The danger of promoting conciliation 
too far, and yielding to the threats and 
efispleasure of mercenary and proud men, 
who carry all their evil passions even into 
the house of God, and exercise them there, 
was wofully exhibited in the adjoining 
parish to Mr. Apreuth. The worthy rec¬ 
tor laboured to practise every Christian 
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duty, but he varied not for times and cir¬ 
cumstances, and men and manners. He 
preached the plain gospel, and the meet¬ 
ings were almost deserted; the conse¬ 
quence was, that the zealots who remained 
i|} opposition, knowing his mild disposi¬ 
tion, and that no reaction was to be ex¬ 
pected on his part, came and assembled 
before his house, followed him to church, 
and even cried out in the church—" He 
does not preach the gospel!” In the mean¬ 
time, great numbers of his farmers and 
rich men quarrelled about their seats, sold 
and bought them of one another, and 
turned out the poor; one while their evil 
passions keeping them from the church— 
another time disturbing the congregation 
in the church itself; he, preaching peace, 
and acting peace, and trying moreover to 
purchase peace, found his difficulties in¬ 
crease every week, till he was actually ob¬ 
liged to leave his papsh. 

Such an unruly, unaccommodating, and 
litigious set of parishioners, now^ met witli 
a very different pastor, in a spirited and 
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conscientious-in-his-way young Welsh- 
man, whose first memorable ecclesiastical 
act was to fight his way up to the read¬ 
ing-desk, where, victorious, he read the 
service to a very numerous and unusually- 
quiet congregation, and marching without ^ 
opposition into the pulpit, laid down the 
church as well as Christian law for his 
own and their guidance. After service, 
having with his own hands placed two of 
the most notorious and refractory charac¬ 
ters in the public stocks, to which he af¬ 
fixed a new strong lock, and kept the key 
himself, he, within two hours, received 
proposals for peace and a general amnesty, 
to which he acceded, released the culprits, 
and in six weeks became the most popular 
parson, if not preacher, in the county. 
A little summary justice, with the utmost 
impartiality, achieved the Augean work; 
and all, disputes about seats and sittings 
are happily put an endjto. The most fu¬ 
rious schismatic has not breathed a hint 
that he does not preach the gospel.-—If 
you were to tell him he did not preach it,** 
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said a parish wit to one of them, you 
have no right to expect that he would 
practise it.” 


CHAPTER IL 


Lord Atheling had arrived a few days 
before the sale, that he might have an op¬ 
portunity of inspecting the stock. 

‘‘ I have a neighbour,” said Mr. Arthur, 
who will be happy to ride with us; we 
will call on him, and he will shew you, 
who are so fond of agriculture, a few spe¬ 
cimens of his farming.” 

I am not exclusively an agriculturist,” 
said lord Atheling; ‘‘but I wish to en¬ 
courage, in every trade and profession,* the 
utik dulcir 

* • 

Though lord Atheling was a legitimate 
son ofhe was far more independent 
than most of her children were (for pride 
ji^ays creates active or passive slaveiy). 
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nnd he was come to his friend’s house, 
without feeling the necessity of having a 
carriage, a horse, or ^ servant with him. 
—I know, Arthur, you can lend me a 
horse for the few days I stay in the cour.«^ 
try, and we’ll ride over to Leonessa Lodge 
to-morrow” 

The gentlemen now ivalked out toge¬ 
ther, and soon met the person they were 
about to visit.—“ Good-day, Mr. Nortliing- 
ton! My friend, lord Atheling—we shall 
be glad of your company, to ride with us 
to Leonessa Lodge to-morrow, and shall 
be obliged, at present, by looking over 
your farming system.” 

Mr. Northington answered—" I shall 
be very happy, gentlemen, to shew you; 
though the season of exhibiting my stock 
is j'ather unfavourable, not only on ac¬ 
count of the weather, but of the great 
ploughing-match, the pidze-premiums, and 
the shewing-days of our society, which 
todk place last week.” 

Where, I understand, your work- 
vot., II. c 
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men and cattle got many prizes/’ said Mr. 
Arthur. 

“ Yes, sir; but it was a considerable 
distance to send my horses and oxen, and 
^ieep and servants; and w e are scarcely 
settled at home yet.” 

Mr. Northington must have been a deep 
physiognomist to have interpreted lord 
Atheling’s smile, that, from the appear¬ 
ance around him, he thought the labour¬ 
ers little deserving of the prizes; and that 
the custom of such meetings was badly 
exemplified, by putting the people out of 
their regular farming habits; for they w^ere 
now in the farmyard, naturally large and 
extensive, but rather incommoded by 
buildings of various kinds, for cattle, ma¬ 
chinery, &c. 

A plain-looking, old-fashioned tariwer# 
of the name of Edw"ards, joined them.— 

^ Good-morning! (^ood-morrow! Ser- 
vant, your reverence! Your humble ser¬ 
vant, sir! Why, neighbour Northington, 
ther#% ’em there oxen look deadly caddied 
aftar their journey. Why, how many 
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days ploughing have you lost, reckoning 
up now, going and coming, taking so 
many men off their >vork, and you and 
the bailiff both leaving home to sixes and 
sevens ?” 

What have I gained on the other 
hand, Mr. Edwards, by the knowledge of 
new and various implements of husbandry 
—of comparison of stock, of inventions 
and improvements of ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, mowing, threshing, soiling, steam¬ 
ing, and many others?” 

^ I,” said the old farmer, " can calcu¬ 
late the first better than the last. Well, 
if you make debtor and creditor balance, 

you have done more than I can under- 
* 

stand. But what are you going to do 
with those sheep in the pens there?” 

I intend to sell them all—to change 
my stock. These have been to be shewn.” 

** Why, Mr. Northinigton, you haven’t 
half tried these yet. I didn’t like ’em 
much at first, but I now don’t think they 
do amiss.” 

c 3 
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" I have tried them to my own satis¬ 
faction ; nor should I be disposed to 
change,” said Mr. Northington; ** but I 
have met with another sort, that I yet 
•more approve of,” 

“ I hope they’ll suit your own land 
some’at better than your present ones; 
that’s my only objection to ’em now; and 
if they had but little longer legs, to get 
out of our dirt, I should be willing enough 
to take these off your hands; but as it is, 
I must jog on in the old way.” 

You run your race like the tortoise,’' 
said Mr, Apreuth; you don’t sleep on 
the road.” 

" And pray, neighbour Northington,” 
ixmtinued the old farmer, what be that 
there machine thing, that the poor oxen 
have so much trouble to drag along ?”<♦ 

It is a machine,” replied the scientific 
farmer, ** for digging up turnips, and 
weighing and cutting them at the same 
time. Indeed, it may be called an tini- 
•wraal tumip-machiTie” 

“ Ob,” said the old practitioner, >vith a 
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kind of a grin, “ it’s no use to I; I have 
done weighing every thing, since I used 
to weigh the guineas at our bank. 1 
should cut no figure at your societies— 
though I went once to the great meetup 
at Bath, with my neighbour, Dick Wor¬ 
thy, before you came, Mr. Northington, 
to live among us; and there was a pig 
without a head, dressed like a sheep, or a 
wether, with the wool singed off, to look 
like a pig—I can’t say which, for I was 
actually ashamed to look at such trum¬ 
pery ; but ’twas thought a good joke there 
to puzzle the squire-agriculturists; and 
after dinner, they did nothing but talk 
about tithes, and cutting at the parson^^ 
till neighbour Hearty took the part of your 
reverences, and got up and said —* Why our 
parsons, gentlemen, never take their tithes 
in kind; but you squires, or your bailiff;, 
or your tenants, do; and you have got 
among ye most of the ^reat tithes. Now, 
gentlemen, if you’ll put your heads toge¬ 
ther, and tell us farmers what you’ll take 
tor ’em, and push the business forward. 
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xvith might and main, in the houses of 
lords and conuuons, I believe the bluck- 
Coated parsons woift object to your own 
terms. Give and take, gentlemen; give 
Uiem what you’ll take of us, and they 
won’t stand out.’ So they all laughed, 
and said no more about it; and we had a 
tolerable pleasant day afterwards.” 

" Who is this champion of the cloth, 
Arthur?” said lord Atheling. 

“ One of my present churchwardens, 
and a very honest fellow, you perceive,” 
tlie vic^ar answered. 

** So I have done with your agricultural 
tricks,” said the old farmer; 1 can call a 

plough a plough, and a spade a s])ade. 
As to weighing food for the cattle, neigh- 
lK)ur, a bellyful they must have; and if 
I were to weigh all the turnips and pota¬ 
toes, and corn and hay, on my farm, I 
couldn’t save the turning of the stales to 
.make the bellyful less. Hut 1 thought 
you talked of giving up the large turnip 
system ?” 

** Why, not exactly so,” said Mr. North- 
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jngton. “ I allow that our strong wet 
clays are not so suitable a soil for turnips 
as many others; yet, deep, wet, sticking, 
and hilly, as our land is, I shall tiy, next 
year, to draw my turnips home on 
sledges.” 

“ Now, don’t ye try any such thing, 
neighbour,” said the old farmer, good- 
naturedly, and simply enough. “ You 
had a mortal loss last year. The weight 
is so great, and the difficulties so many, 
that you had better try to improve on our 
practice than to invent new plans.” 

But the scientific agriculturist was not 
to be so easily turned aside from his theo¬ 
ries ; he smiled at the ardour of his neigh¬ 
bour, and answered—But, Mr. Edwards, 
if you had seen how the turnip system 

has flourished in Scotland, and in Nor- 

% 

Iblk, and, nearer home, in Wilts and 
Berks.” * 

‘‘ I have been in Wilts,” said the far¬ 
mer, to the great fair at Weyhill; and, 
to be sure, ’tis a famous thing that turnip 
fashion, and so, you know, I always have 
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a few. But as I told you, Mr. Northing- 
ton, when you first came among us to 
farm your own estate—‘ Don’t y* have 
more than you can easily spend, for every 
way is not our way; but we Iiave a good 
way enough, if we will but follow it;’ so 
still I say, a good crop of barley or oats 
is better than a bad one of wheat; and a 
little hay in the yard is better than loads 
of turnips in the fields, if you can’t come 
at them.” 

" If I were easily discouraged, Mr. 
Edwards, I’ll allow that I have had cause 
enough to try no new thing; but I should 
be very sorry, on account of my indivi* 
dual ill-luck, obstinately to close my un¬ 
derstanding against the advantages with 
which scientific research, in this enlighten¬ 
ed age, favours agriculture.” 

“ I presume,” said lord Atheling, ‘‘ that 
the alterations and inventions, theoretical 
plans, and practical illustrations, are not 
necessarily in all cases advantages; and 
that many old-established habits of agrir 
culture are worthy oiu: notice, though 
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their origin is lost to us, and we cannot 
philosophically trace the effect back to the 
rational cause.” 

I 

The farming veteran evidently shewed 
by his looks that he did not clearly under¬ 
stand whether the gentleman’s argument 
was for or cigainst him; but as it came 
from a gentleman, he rather supposed the 
last. 

Mr. Northington replied—“ I must cer¬ 
tainly allow it, my lord.” (The cdd far¬ 
mer stared; but having seen a lord or two- 
before, he was not much alarmed.) But 
you will also grant, that if I meet with 
an evident improvement, I ought to en¬ 
deavour to avail myself of it. Thus, the 
turnip system, mangel-wurzel, machinery 
the drill-husbandry, ploughing by two 
oxen without a driver, fiorin-grdss. Me¬ 
rino sheep—I need not trouble you; my 
lord, ^nth any arguments to .prove eitl>er 
of these points.” 

•^Certainly not, sir; if my opinion is 
worthy notice, I am convinced they. are 
all actual advantages in the system of hus- 

c 3 
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bandiyr but, sir, an advantage may be- 
eome a disadvantage; thus, if I cannot 
properly use my turnips—if I have not 
the means of making my machineiy re- 
,.^ay its expence—if my soil is not adapted 
to Merino sheep, fiorin-grass, mangel- 
wurzel, or light ploughing—or if in any 
way ft costs me more to get or to keep 
tliese good things, than it brings me ad¬ 
vantage; for I must take every expenco, 
labour, and loss, into my calculation/’ 

"You consider the point close, nir 
lord." 

" I would take the whole in a general 
light, sir,” said his lordsI)ip; " and as to 
Merino sheep, there is not a doubt in my 
mind, that the interest of the inanufacti^- 
rer is the best interest of ^the agrieultir- 
list Thus, 1 object to a duty on impr)rw 
tationof Spanish wool; because the cheap- 
or Spanish wool is to the mahufacturex, 
the higher price he can afford to give the 
£ii|^ish agriculturist for his woed to mix 
with it, ^d the larger quantity of cloth 
-^wiU he be able to sell at foreign markets: 
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ai)d Eiifrlish wool some years ago fetched 
a very high price, when Spanish wool was 
cheap” / 

Neither of the farmers could answer this^ 
fact, but both shook their head, as „ 
willing to acknowledge it. 

His lordship proceeded with his argu- 
nients upon the propriety of following old 
experience before new theory—upon try¬ 
ing experiments on a very small scale— 
upon leaving well alone, and sticking to 
the advantages of practical knowledge. 

‘‘ I am afraid, my lord,” said Mr. Nortln- 
ington, this prudent scheming would 
suit my neighbour Edwards better than 
myself. We are rather extremes in the 
system; but you must not think, my 
lord, that I am altogether unfortunate in 
my novelties. You have heard some "of 
my mishaps—will you take a look at my 
fiorin-meadow'?” 

** Ay, there, neighbour,” said farmer 
Edfrards, “ you kave set us a good ex> 
ainple->an example I am going to folleuv 
'as soon as 1 can'get a irarkinan to my 
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mind to set about it; but this fiorin- 
scheme will onlv do for landlords to un- 
dertake—tenants can . hive nothing to do 
with it. Tenants indeed like to move the 
i^iasound about; they are not very fond of 
land at rest—and here is nothing but a 
gross crop.” 

" But enough to make any man satis¬ 
fied,” said lord Atheling, for they were 
by this time come to the spot, 

Mr, Northington here received and me- 
rited great praLse. 

Now I’ll shew you my fat oxen,” said 
Mr. Northington. 

As they passed by his house, they met 
a boy with a couple of ducks.—Who 
are you, my boy?—and where are you 
going with those large ducks?” 

** Aw! don^t ye know me? I be plow^ 
boy to farmer Edwards; and madam, iny 
mistresSt sends me jto madam Northings- 
ton, knowing you haven’t got any, with 
these ’em here ducks ” 

' This is very kind of you and Mrs* 
Inwards,” said Mr. Northington; ** and as 
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I have converted you to fiorin, you have 
made a convert of me here, 1 am deter¬ 
mined^ in spite of all philosophical reckon¬ 
ing, or rather narrow calculation, hence¬ 
forth to keep ducks, fowls, geese, turkeys 
—yes, even roasting-pigs, for the benefit 
of myself and my neighbours, to sell and 
to give away; for I arn convinced that 
there is no good done here, whether there 
be a saving or not. It is somewhat a-kin 
to feeding my cattle upon the stubs, in¬ 
stead of letting the poor people glean; for 
I am convinced that the pigs, sheep, and 
cattle, waste themselves more by being 
driven backwards and forwards, and de¬ 
stroy more by treading the wheat and 
barley under foot, than they gain; not to 
siiy, that while we are making it conve- 
mept to pick it up, some way or other, 
ourselves, the birds get nine-tenths of it.” 

The subject of charity, and the rights 
of the pocnr, as to gleaning, were here dis» 
cussed, and Leviticus and Deatercuiomy 
quoted by the vicar, and Blackstwie by 
lord Atheling .—** Yet, ijfter all” said 
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Mr. Apreutb, “ the law of trespass gives 
every man a right to exclude wliom he 
pleases from all ps»rts of his land. They 
%vho get in the harvest have surely the* 
first daim; and I think the fanner gives 
effect to the eharit 3 % by giving it to those 
who have a prior right; I moan, the la¬ 
bourers in the harvest have the first riglit 
to the gleaning.” 

‘‘ Certainly, sir,” said Mr. Northington: 
‘‘ and by letting my land be gleaned, I 
think I give treble to what I could save 
for myself.” 

I hope all your calculations,” said Joj*d 
Athding, ‘‘ will be as much lo the pur¬ 
pose as this.” 

The old farmer smiled, and shook Mr. 
Xorthington by the hand.—“ VVhy, I'll 
stock you in poultry; and I believe jmy 
mistress has as good a breed as any in the 
conntrj^” 

‘‘ I have got sofne turkeys coming froni 
Norfy&,” replied Mr- Northington. 

too far, if ever so good,” said the 
farmer, sliaking his hea<L 
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Now the fat beasts claimed their atten¬ 
tion.—“ These oxen have got the prize 
tliis year for their superior fatness,” said 
Mr. Northington, with great satisfaction; 
their parts and qualifications were ably 
discussed and duly admired- ^ And tm> 
years ago they got the prize for plough¬ 
ing,” said he. 

‘‘ You take a deal of trouble for these 


prizes, noighl)our; but with many ’tis all 
a trick,” replied farmer Edwards. There’s 
Sain Netherland, Esq. bought my cousin 
W^elsh’s fat beasts t’otlier year, then put 
them gently to plough for a week or two, 
and in nine months time got a prize for 
tlicm, as oxen which he had taken from 


plough, and fattened in nine months; and 
tlien he ploughed for another prize witli 
high-fed coach-horses,, just skimming the 
land; and when the umpires weighed the 
draugiit, liis driver,, a clever fellow, up to 
any jockey at Newmsrt’ket^ set his plough 
to the heaviest weight in the field. And 
we all know how he got the prize for a 
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fat pig, by bribing the butcher to mix tlie 
fat of another pig with liis own.” 

Mr. NorthingtoR could say notliing to 
this ungrateful account; and Mr. Apreutb, 
trusting tliat practice would be better than 
' such theory, sad, very innocently—“ Now, 
Mr. Northington, let us look at the rest 
of your oxen.” 

The winner of prizes did not wish to 
exhibit beyond the candidates.—I have 
nothing further of ajiy particular notice,” 
said be. 

Tliey fouhd his w'ords too correct, as 
claiming the notice of praise, but not in 
the contrar)' light; for if the prize oxen 
were very line fat beasts, the others, not 
intended for public show, were lar other- 
isrise, having been negligently treated. 
The company made tlieir, remarks v^y 
freely, whidi were received witli great 
good-humour by the sdenfriic farmer, who 
endeavoured to acebunt for the appearance 
of hit cattle from his late absence—from a 
«diircit 3 l of the best foock and other ex.- 
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cuses, which, upon a general system, make 
bad worse. 

The gentlemen did ^t see the larger 
'flock of sheep—^they were in thefieki; but 
the shepherd, in the absence of his master 
arid the bailiff, had father injudicioasly 
managed them; for they could not very 
conveniently leave their present repose, 
the regular way being impassable to their 
short legs, from the rains, and the wheat 
being too wet to suffer them to tread over 
it; add to these impediments of therCoun.^ 
try a natural one of their own, the foot- 
rot; therefore, at a great deal of labour 
and trouble to men and oxen, the hay and 
turnips were drawn up hill to them. One 
team of horses, to carry tlie com to mar^ 
ket (for it had been experienced that the 
oxen could not perform it on aooosffit 
the roads), were in a miserable plight^ 
having been worked regularly, and kept 
on turnips and bran; these had been pur¬ 
chased from coaches and post-wm*k, and 
the contrast in their food made them siii« 
fer the more. 
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Mr. Apreuth could not restrain liis 
feelings here—“ If this is not bad manage¬ 
ment, my friendi^” said he to Mr. North- 
ington, aside, it is cruelty.” 

I am afraid it is both,” answered the 


other, honestly; “ and therefore a double 
reason to have done with it.” 


The implements of husbandry next 
claimed their attention, and they were 
very much amused by many ingenious 
contrivances. The thrashing and winnow¬ 
ing machines met with great praise. I^ord 
Atheling’s proposal, that the stagers should 
be corn-fed, and put to work here, where 
a quicker pace was required, met with 
Mr. Northington’s attention; but the new 
ploughs were universally condemned, as 
being too slight for the soil. 

“ It is not the weight of the plough, 
but its pressure against the earth, that oc- 
r^sions the draught,” remarked his lord- 
ship ; ** and, therefore, to break the earth 
easily and completely, is, in my opinion, 
;the great desideratum.” 

They next examined a small lot of Me- 
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rino wool.—‘‘ But where is the carcase?” 
said the old farmer—‘‘ where are the fat 
lambs to bike to market ? They tell me 
that they can never make good mutton— 
never will get fat—rank, tough, and lean.” 

That the best meat in Spain is mut¬ 
ton, I am very well assured oC* said Mr. 
Arthur; in this country the Spanish 
sheep are not yet fairly brought to the 
butcher, I have eat some of the Anglo- 
Merino as good as any sort.” 

And 1 have eat pure Merino raised 
in this country, and fattened in the com¬ 
mon way, remarkably fine,” continued his 
lordship; ‘‘ and I can answer for the ex¬ 
cellency of it in Spain; but at the present 
unhappy period, the flocks are too often 
mingled; and meat, at other times not 
intended for the table, is hastily killed, 
and offered for food. Yet in this, as in 
every thing else, the stock must suit the 
soil and climate; andf I think Mr. Ed¬ 
wards’s former remark about the length 
of the leg much to the purpose.” ^ 
From the objects before them, all spe- 
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cimens of novelty, the amateurs agreed to 
walk to jVtr. Edwards's farm, to see his 
treatment of the o^d stock. 

The conversation by the way turned 
upon the laws favouring the mercantile 
" interest, and ever hostile to the encou¬ 
ragement of agriculture—that commerce 
is the restive hog which cannot bear to 
have a bristle touched, and agriculture the 
patient sheep, whom you may easily shear 
close to the very back. The scientific and 
the practical farmer were, on this subject, 
of the same opinion; sugars ought never 
to be distilled, that the cultivation of bar* 
ley might be encouraged without restraint; 
hoi*ses for farm-w^oi'k ought not to be 
taxed; the importation of foreign corn 
ought to be subject to a heavy duty, and 
the exportation of British com freely suf- 
ihred, and a handsome bounty allowed. 

** A steady liberal price for his com 
wiD attiaredly,” said Mr. Northington, be 
tihs best means to induce the fiirmer to 
raise large crops. If consumers wish to 
have corn upon the best terms, it is their 
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interest to adopt regulations to encourage 
tlie growers; and if they are certain of be¬ 
ing well repaid for thei;/ care, trouble, and 
expence, we shall never (unless the seasons 
are against us, w^hicli God forbid!) have, 
any fears of a scarcity, as the whole coun¬ 
try will flourish through all its vital parts.” 

“ Yes,” replied lord Atheling; with an 
ironical smile, “ we have been cruellv 
used for a long while; our farms have not 
doubled nor trebled their rents for the la>st 
twenty or thirty years—our lands have 
not risen to a higher purchase than any 
person hath made a valuation of—the pro¬ 
duce of all kinds has not increased in price, 
<!f)rn, cattle, and timber especially; nor has 
iiuproveinent had any encouragement to 
increase the produce; and it is solely for 
the purpose of benefiting the community 
at largo, that, above all plans, we object 
to lowering of our rents, because we shall 
not have so much money to lay out vritli 
tradespeople of all kinds, if our tenants 
pay us less; therefore we look to his nia* 
jesty’s ministers to lower all the taxes that 
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press upon the tenant, that however cheap 
things may be, we may not liave less 
means of doing goO\d; for we, of the landed 
interest, are poor, tame, silent creatures, " 
with not a friend to speak a word in our 
favour in either house; much less have we 
a liost of science, practice, and speculation 
in the one, and a body of interested advo¬ 
cates, without an exception, in the other, 
while the king himself has been the great¬ 
est fanner in the land. But, seriously 
speaking, gentlemen, I cannot see how 
the high price of corn is to be the great 
inducement to the common farmer to raise 
large crops; for, in the first place, the 
landlord will be sure to keep up his rent 
according to the price; and secondly, if 
tenants must pay their rent, and corn is 
cheap, it follows, by the rule of necessity, 
that they must raise as large a quantity as 
possible, to enable them to do it; but if 
corn is dear, and a*small portion will an- 
nwef their necessary demand, they may 
scheme and speculate, and do as they 
plea^» I’ll readily grant you, that mo9t 
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peoj)le will get as much as they can; but 
you'll allow, that evei'y body must get 
vvlmt they want; hi one case they have a 
choice, in the other there is no choice at 
all. I wish to see the farmers get rich, 
but not by the poverty of the other parts 
of the community. A British merchant, 
or a West India planter, gentlemen, would 
probably shew you the complaint was on 
the other side. But from speculation let 
us go back to practice; pray, whose ex¬ 
cellent field of broad-cast w heat is this?” 
h'armer Edwards was the owner. 

Why, this,” continued his lordship, 
turning to Mr. Northingtou, ** is an ad¬ 
mirable lesson upon the method of iarrn- 
inir in this neighbourhood. I doubt if 

CT O 

sir John Sinclair’s head-bailiff could fur¬ 
nish a betler.” 

If this had been drilled,” said Mr. 
Northingtoii, there w'^ould have been ft 
saving of same bushels m an acre.” 

But wluit loss in the crop, young gen¬ 
tleman ?” said the old farmer. 

I sliould hope,” continued Mr. Northr 
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ington, not liking to dismount fjom his 
hobby, “ that there would be no diminu¬ 
tion in the produce,” 

Hope,” said Edwards, “ never raised* 
a blade yet. But tell me honestly, neigh¬ 
bour, do you think, if 1 had drilled the 
wheat, I should have had half so fair a 
prospect? for the crop, as you said, is all 
in the hand of Goa.” 

‘‘ Why, I don’t think you would have 
succeeded so well, because you are not 
used to the drilling system.” 

And I don’t think that I shall very 
soon, if this continues to be the wheat- 
fashion here at home.” 

The gentlemen now perceived lady 
Apreuth, Mrs. Apreuth, and Miss Cha- 
mont, coming across the fields from Mr. 
Northington’s house, with Mrs. Northing- 
ton, and walking up to them, found that 
tliey were all going to see Mrs. Edwards. 

‘‘ Ay,” said farmer Edwards, after a 
f^W commonplace speeches, “ this is 
Bame*at of old fashion turned new, to my 
best fimey. Why, ladie^ you do your- 
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selves credit by the manner you make use 
of them. I hope most heartily you’ll con¬ 
vert my daughtei-s ;”/he alluded to the 
pattens with which the ladies all walked. 

\Vell, madam Northington,” he conti¬ 
nued, though 1 don’t follow all the 
squire’s fine inventions, I never saw one 
of yours yet that I did not wish to see 
adopted in my own family.” 

Mrs. Northiiigton felt a common farmer 
could be polite, and returned the compli¬ 
ment, not forgetting the ducks ; and the 
company found the same present had been 
sent to the vicarage. 

The appearance of so much fine com¬ 
pany (occasioned great confusion at farmer 
Edwards’s, as they entered the yard. The 
shutters were hastily pulled down from 
the parlour-windows—the Misses Edwards 
ran up stairs to take their hair out of paper, 
and otherwise adorn themselves — Mrs. 
Edwards, who was always neat and clean, 
made haste to change her apron. 

Farmer Edwards now clearly saw that 

VOL. II. D 
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liis guests could clcaidy see these awkward 
)>roceedings, and was resolved to read liivS 
genteel daughters a lecture upon that ])ro- 
priety of dress that is always lit to be seen. 
He recollected the contrast at IVIrs. North- 
ingtoifs, and at the vicarage, when he 
had called there without being seen, and 
h.ad been admitte<l innnediately; and nei¬ 
ther of the ladies, he was sure% were above 
doing any necessary work, or spent more 
time or inoncv in dress than his ow'n 
daughters. 


CHAPTElt 111. 


lx)U)) Atheling having so able a coiiipa- 
nion to attend liim to the sale of farming 

/ ^ 

''^stock at Ijconessa Lodge, Mr. Apreuth 
excused himself, and bis lordship, since he 
had not his friend with him, promised to 
return to dinner: as ho had no rational 
excuse to delay his visit beyond the next 
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day, a place was taken in the mail for his 
return to town. 

The agricultural amateurs had just de¬ 
parted, when a strange carriage, with four 
post-horses, drove up to the door, and two 
gentlemen desired to s]>eak with Mr. Ap- 
rcuth.—“ JMy name is Lawnsoin—I am 
agent for the Russel family, of Rrittlcfbnl, 
Hampshire; the last proprietor is dead, 
and the heir-at-law, we understand, lives 
in your parish; this gentleman, ]Mr. Smi- 
thers, is intimately concerned for the next 
in succession, and I have, tlieretbre, beg¬ 
ged him to accompany me, that we might 
see and form our opinion of’ the young 
heir, whose father, we know, was all that 
is bad; and we hope also to be favoured 
Avith your opinion upon the subject.” 

Mr. Apreuth informed them wdiat he 
knew of Stephen liussel, his ignorance 
and simplicity, but that he did not consi¬ 
der him either as a ludatic or an idiot.— 
“ He lives with my clerk,” continued Mr. 
Apreuth, who informed me, last night, 

n ^ 
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that he would bring the young man to 
my house, to shew me that he could read, 
whenever I pleased; as, in that case, I had 
promised him a new Prayer-book and Bible; 
we will tliercfore send for him directly, 
for that purpose, and you may then, gen¬ 
tlemen, both of you, ask him such ques¬ 
tions as may satisfy you concerning his 
sanity.’’ 

With a light heart came Giles Bradford 
with his pupil, anxious, but not alarmed. 
How anxious, how alarmed had they both 
been, had they divined the full purport 
of the trial! 

‘‘ Come, Stephen,” said Mr. Apreuth, 
kindly, “ you may read before these gen¬ 
tlemen. Don’t be hurried; they will 
make allowances for you.” 

All parties were agreed that Stephen 
read well enough to entitle him to the 
Prayer-book and Bible; and his friend the 
clerk was verj^ eatnest with his minister 
to question him in the Catechism, in 
which he proved himself quite an adept. 

The gentlemen now told him that they 
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had known his parents, and his grandfa¬ 
ther, and asked him many questions con¬ 
cerning his remembrance of them, and 
about Ins former and his jiresent way of 
life. But with difficulty they could get 
any answer, though nothing irrational came 
forth. 

Here again Giles came to his assistance. 
—“ He is very shy, gentlemen, before 
strangers; let me ask him w hat you want 
to know, and you’ll find he does not ^v^ant 
for ’cuteness.” 

Their interpreter acquitted himself 
much to their satisfaction, and to the cre¬ 
dit of young Russel; till after a full in¬ 
vestigation, JMr, Smithers said—Young 
gentleman, did you ever hear that you 
were the heir to a considerable property 
ift Hampshire ?” 

Yes, sir, father told me so when 1 
was all alone with him before he died; 
and he said, if 1 was wicked and drunken, 
as he had been, that the next man, who 
was worse than himseir’ (here Mr. Lawn- 
som looked significantly at Mr. Smithers) 
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will shut mo up in a mad-house, and 
take all the property from me; so I am 
sure I don’t want to go into that country.” 

No one can hurt you,” said JNIr. Lawn- 
som, speaking very deliberately, “ if you 
obey your father’s last words, and no one 
can ever take away that property ; for we 
arc come here to-day on purpose to see 
whether you do make a proper use of your 
senses, and to tell you that the estate 
which your father told you of, is in that 
case now all your own.” 

‘‘ God be praised!” said Giles. 

What!” said Stephen; “ and if I go 
on Avell, I may do what I like with it?” 

Certainly,” said both the lawyers. 

“ Then CJiles Bradford shall be a gentle¬ 
man !” exclaimed Stephen. 

The poor youth cried with joy, as with 

both hands he took hold of the hand of 

■ 

his friend Giles. GiJes’s eyes too were very 
moist, though he had not a word to say. 

But Mr. Stephen Russel, having given 
vent to the first impression of joy by the 
li^ariTi feeling of gratitude, to the credit. 
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at least, of his heart, now further prose¬ 
cuted its good intention, to find tliat the 
possessions of the world only produce fur¬ 
ther wishes and wants.—And T wish, 
Giles, I could make you a parson at the 
same time having some confused ideas tliat 
hehad encroached on anotherfriend’s rights, 
he turned round to JMr, Apreuth, and 
making his very best bow, added, and 
your reverence a bisho]).” 

But I am not about to shew that the 
intellectual acquirements of Mr. Stej)hen 
Russel kept pace with his temporal ones; 
suffice it to say, that he knew something 
of a bishop, having been at a confirma¬ 
tion: introducing, therefore, the parish 
tailor, who promised by the morrow to 
provide a ncAv suit of mourning, such is 
the decorum of joy, and leaving to the 
reader’s imagination the felicity and con¬ 
gratulations of all friends and acquaint¬ 
ance, particularly Mrs. Bradford, the two 
Misses and master Bradford, let him re¬ 
tire with the gentlemen of good news to 
the neighbouring inn. Twenty guineas 
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were given to treat the parish, and a boiled 
rump of beef, and two plum-puddings, 
sent smoking hot to Mr. Giles Bradford’s; 
and the next day, when Stephen Russel, 
Esq. left the village, by his own desire, 
by the approval of Mr. Apreuth and tlie 
strangers, and by the ready consent of Giles 
Bradford himself, the latter, in his Sun¬ 
day clothes, accompanied him, the vicar 
undertaking to provide a substitute during 
his absence. 

The next day also lord Atheling took 
his departure; and now all the feelings of 
his heart upon holy and virtuous love, all 
the deliberations of his mind upon real 
worth and goodness, which at Bath, amid 
its pleasures, allurements, and varieties, 
had interested him in Miss Lucy Chamont, 
were rivetted in the calm and peacefu! 
scenes of the country. Yet this was not 
the life for him—here he must not stay; 
that idol to whom himself and his fore¬ 
fathers bowed—whose worship made a 
part of all that he enjoyed, and of all that 
' tie dared hope for, commanded his depar- 
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ture, and he arose early in tlie morning, 
and in the mail-coach,, as he silently offered 
up the excruciations of his soul, ht‘ proved 
the sincerity of his devotions. 

13id no congenial sensations agitate tlie 
lady’s breast? No. Whatever were the 
thoughts of her mind, she owned no such 
lalse principle, and she had no obedience 
to pay but to the pure and plain dictates 
of the God of truth. The superior desert 
of lord Atheling, and the pleasure she re¬ 
ceived from his society, were not subjects 
upon which her gentle heart fluttered, and 
her fond mind indulged, because she was 
convinced, that so to conduct lierself would 
be contrary to her first’and bounden duty. 
Her sense of propriety came from mo¬ 
desty—^her modesty from religion—and 
her religion emanated from each will, wish, 
and thought; thus, though she could boast 
no worldly pedigree from corporeal inhe¬ 
ritances, she possessed the superior pedi¬ 
gree from the acquisitions of the soul. 

That same morning the Apreuths, with 
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Miss Chamont, paid a visit to sir Row¬ 
land Mount. There they met the two 
doctors, Jacks and Parron, and the latter 
was in a friendly argument with the ba- 
i*onet, a widower, who had adopted tlic 
fashionable methods of education. 

He that spareth the rod spoileth the 
child,’ is a well-known and most ancient 
adage, sir Rowland,” said doctor I^arron; 

and it is one of the very highest autho¬ 
rity ; and it has been practically acted up¬ 
on through revolving centuries with the 
greatest success and applause. Yet it is 
Old of fashion in the present day. That 
would be no argument among the liberal, 
the virtuous, and the good, were it not 
that it is out of fashion among those wlio 
are nobly zealous for civil liberty, social 
^pncord, moral conduct, and religious pu¬ 
rity. How can these things be ? How is 
it that these good* people get over the 
BiUe maxim—‘ He that spareth the rod 
spoileth the child?’ The Quakers, who 
certainly, in outward obedience, most con¬ 
scientiously and most laudably approach 
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nearest to the Christian law, who swear 
not at all, but keep to the literal ‘ yea, 
yea, nay, nay,’ who are strictly men of 
peace, yet have never satisfactorily given 
an answer, when St. Paul’s injunction has 
been urged against them, that the women 
are not to speak in the public religious 
assemblies of the Christians: so exactly 
is it with you enemies of corporal punish¬ 
ment. You cannot answer the adage— 
‘ He that spareth the rod spoileth the 
child.’ I allow the ingenuity of your ar¬ 
guments—the plausibility too, and noble 
view you take of human nature; but you 
want two things —scriptural authority 
and practical efficacy"^ 

He looked towards the ladies, but they 
professed that it was not a subject on which 
they could pretend to form an opinion; 
but that they were no friends of fighting, 
either on a large or a small scale. 

Doctor Jacks knit his brow, and said 
nothing; at length sir Rowland answered 
—It is riot against the scriptural pro¬ 
verb that the opposers of corporal punish- 
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ment act; they conceive that con-ect dis¬ 
cipline, such as Abraham governed his 
family and household with, is the real 
thing meant.” 

** This may be all well enough, and bet- 
. ter far for inen; but for boys^ I doubt its 
arriving at the point required so easily and 
so simply as actual corporal punishment.” 

“As for case and simplicity—” began sir 
Rowland, as if he had got some strong 
ground to debate upon, when he was in¬ 
terrupted by the entrance of his eldest 
son, and the company gained a little prac¬ 
tical illustration. 

“ May Jane have the cap taken off, sir? 
Atay William come out of the corner?” 

“ Where is Mr. Mollesworth ?” 

“ He went into the study for a l)Ook, 
sir— and—and—— 

“What, Henry? what, Henry?” said 
the kind father. 

% 

“ 1 went to hiwi, thinking that he and 
you had forgotten us, and-^hfe is asleep ” 

” Asleep-Asleep!” ccMitinued the'baro- 
net; “ it is no wonder-^Thomas kept him 
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lip SO late last night—six hours in a stub¬ 
born fit, but Mr. Mollesworth’s persever¬ 
ance got the better of him at last.” 

“ And I would in six minvtes” said 
doctor Parron, warmly, " and have cured 
the fits for ever: but I beg your pardon, 
sir Howland, for this interruption.” 

“ My dear Henry,” continued the fa¬ 
ther, “ I don’t exactly understand tlie me¬ 
rits of the cases; but go bade to Mr. 
Mollesworth—perhaps he may be awaked; 
and if not, 1 am certain he would wish to 
be awakened: awaken him, and say I told 
you to do so.” 

The young gentleman seemed irresolute, 
but departed. 

You’ll excuse us,” said sir Howland 
to his company; “ and you see, we have 
discipline enough without flogging: my 
children, except the eldest, whom you 
have just seen, are very high-spirited and 
self-willed, but we manage them." 

“ Yet not without considerable trouble 
and care,” said lady Apreutfa. 
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“ What is your number?” said Miss 
Chamont. 

“ Eight,” answered the baronet; “ five 
sons and three daughters; but I have now 
resolved to educate the daughters by them¬ 
selves.” 

“ I should have thought it less neces¬ 
sary, if no corporal punishment was to 
take place,” said the lady; “ pray, how 
many have you at present under disci¬ 
pline ?” 

“ I really believe five,” replied the ba¬ 
ronet. 

“ A very large proportion,” said the fair 
investigator; “ but we take your speci¬ 
men unfairly—presume it is seldom so ?” 

“ Why, I cannot answer in the affirm¬ 
ative.” 

“ At least,” remarked Mr. Arthifr, 
“ yours is a continual system of punish¬ 
ment.” 

“ Sir Rowland,” said Dr. Parron, warm¬ 
ly, “ these stubborn fits, like a thorn in 

■the flesh, once discovered, should be ex- 

% 

tracted at once. It must be granted, that 
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on the point in dispute you are right, and 
your child is wrong. What then is the 
matter to be debated—to see whose spirit 
will persevere the longest ? This last was 
a hard-fought battle: why, your boy will 
get the victory another day. Shame! 
shame! There ought to be no contention; 
your duty is to command—his to obey; 
you must conquer—he must be conquered; 
and the longer the contention, the greater 
is the evil.” 

Sir Rowland Mount, with little argu¬ 
ment and less reason, yet with ready me¬ 
mory and declamation, gave half-a-dozen 
pages from some fashionable Review. 

Doctor Jacks, crossing his legs and 
smoothing his brow, at length thought 
proper to give an opinion.—I have re¬ 
marked the progress of this new system. 
Mrs. Crespigny, Miss Moore, Miss Ha¬ 
milton, Mrs. West, and I know not how 
many more sensible, virtuous, religious 
ladies, have thought proper to write on 
education, male as well as female. Now, 
of course, fair ladies could not recommend 
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flogging; a friendly review follows, know¬ 
ing every thing but human nature. Tlien 
come forward the champions against rnili- 
tary flpgging—a species of punishment 
carried at one time to a shameful height 
in our armies. The abuse of it Iiere was 
clearly proved. Next the new method of 
instructing a large number of boys was 
one continual attention, and carried its 
punishment along with it: the boys sc*pa- 
rated, and there was no need of further 
discipline. Therefore, because in these 
cases it was not needed, a community of 
children were not to be punished. I will 
add one more reason—private tutorage. 
When r was young, no man started for tlie 
G&ce of private tutor, but a man of’ known 
pre-eminence in classical ability: now, 
every college youth, at his own pleasure, 
who has interest or impudence to obtain 
pupils, sets up for a private tutor, and 

this is the first of his qualifications—sub- 

* 

8ervieii<7 both to the parents and to the 
children: and hence there must be no cor* 
disdpline. Yet substitutes for cor- 
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porcal pain must be provided. Do they 
answer? I greatly doubt. One of these 
ladies tells a story, how a boy playing 
with some water, his father ordered him 
from the dangerous spot. The son dis¬ 
obeyed. 'What did the father ? He went 
up to him—took him by the collar, and 
dipped him over head and ears^ and then 
sent him home to get dry clothing. The 
lady gives full praise to this new and rough 
discipline; and, as a punishment, there’s 
not a pedagogue, I believe, who will not 
own it w’as severe enough. But can any 
one fancy that the boy would feel himself 
less degraded than by a good flogging ? If 
it was intended to frighten the boy more, 
it was a bad method of managing him. 
But if the boy had been well brought up 
a smart stroke or two of a walking 
cane would in an instant have brought 
him to his reason, without such alarming 
violence, and the unnecessary expence 
of spoiling his clothes. But the boy could 
net have been well brought up, or he 
would have minded what was said to him. 
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and particularly as his father was in sight. 
This punishment had all, and more evil 
than the beating, without the good, which 
is quick and summary. A boy is beat, 
and it is past, except the remembrance 
that bad conduct brings pain: but here is 
a long process, and plenty of time to in¬ 
dulge all the turbulent and stubborn, fear¬ 
ful and fretful, passions.’" 

“ And what would the boy think to 
himself?” remarked doctor Parron; “what 
would other boys say of it ? I can easily 
tell—‘ He must be a foolish fellow," they 
would say of the master or parent, ^ to 
spoil the boy"s clothes, and, no doubt, he 
made himself wet enough—he must have 
been more uncomfortable than the boy. 
I’d rather have a ducking than a whip¬ 
ping. Unless he stops to strip off *his 
coat, waistcoat, and shirt, I think he would 
soon be sick of ducking us." Boys always 
condemn a process where the punisher gets 
self-punished.” 

Sir Rowland, though another case was 
taken to give him an answer, felt the ar- 
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gument too strongly to be so calm as he 
wished, and evidently hurt, replied—Is 
the infliction of that corporal pain by 
which only the vicious and the violent of 
the brute creation are constrained to obe¬ 
dience, no insult to the hvman mind? 
are the civilized nations of Europe to have 
recourse, for the government of their chil¬ 
dren, to the very means by which the 
wretched and ignorant Africans are in¬ 
structed in their work of slavery ? Can 
Christianity make no improvement in the 
paths of learning; but must she follow 
the corrupt and beaten track which hea¬ 
thenism has for ages soiled by her bloody 
whips and implements of torture? I hope 
otherwise, for the honour of human na¬ 
ture, and for the glowing prospects of an 
immortal soul. It can scarcely be called 
learning, when it is forced and compelled 
by the whip; and, being constrained, it 
must surely be quickly lost again, when 
relaxation of this discipline takes place. 
Morality and religion so acquired are un¬ 
worthy of the divine designation of mo- 
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lality and religion; it is an abuse of terms, 
like the forced volunteering of the French 
repuWa If self-restraint and self-denial 
constitute virtue, here is nothing of 
these-—it is the mere child of necessity. 
If free cemsent and a willing mind make 
an action good or bad, there is no mo¬ 
rality, no merit, due to any case that is 
governed by the rod. There cannot be a 
doubt but that flogging of children tends 
to harden thrir feelings, to brutalize their 
nature, to degrade them before their fel¬ 
low-creatures, and to blight the tender 
germ of self-approvaL It encourages an¬ 
gry and revengeful passions; it makes 
bad children worse—the good indifiPerent, 
and takes from all the conscious and vivi¬ 
fying prindple of shame.” 

" You are warm, sir Rowland,” Shid 
doctor Farron; ** I shall only mention 
what you, living in the country, must ob¬ 
serve, the wretched state of those poor 
families where there is no corporeal disd- 
pline; and, such is the feshion of the day, 
if a master or overseer strikes a self-willed 
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ploughboy or kd caught in any mischief, 
the fond parents ’fly to the magistrates for 
a warrant: and so now the parish-ofiicers 
on their part apply also for warrants to 
set them in the stocks, or send them for a 
few weeks to prison, for offences which 
might be, and used to be, settled without 
loss of time, expence, and many dangers, in 
a few minutes. I have not only had much 
personal experience on the subject, but 
have, of course, many interested feelings. 
I will leave, therefore, the further answer 
to our friend, doctor Jacks, who is full as 
well informed as myself^ though he has 
not been so active an agent in that part 
of* our system of education, which we are 
both defending.” 

Doctor Jacks, ’without nxuch prelude, 
began.—“ Sir Rowland, you have not 
stated the double quesion, but only fe- 
voured us with a philippic against the one; 
yet the forcing ^and compelling, and the 
want of self-restraint and denial, is appli¬ 
cable to both. This appears to me to be 
the question—-which is the best way to 
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manage boys—by corporal punishment, or 
punishment of other kinds? for you go 
not so far as to pretend to let them run 
loose, as Nature suggests, and to trust to, 
the good dame, and her sister, Chance, 
for reproof and correction. So wc have 
been told, was the home education of tlu‘ 
celebrated Charles James Fox, who was 
suffered, unrestrained, to indulge everj 
humour of his mind; he might sweep 
down from the table bottles and glasses, 
to see how they would fall together on the 
ground; and the poor cook was turned 
from her place, because she was unwilling 
to roast a repeater-watch at the young 
gentleman’s desire. I can fitney wliat 
Charles Fox might have been, had he re¬ 
ceived from his fond father a little corpo¬ 
ral discipline in his youth; but educated 
as he was, he, with the noblest head 
and heart, soon gambled away his patri¬ 
mony, lived upon the annual charity of 
his friends, married his mistress—1 say no 
more. Let me, without further digres¬ 
sion, proceed to the argument. Flogging 
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is a bad thing—it is not meant to be other¬ 
wise—it is a choice of evils; so is hang¬ 
ing—so is imprisonment, liut, surely, 
sir J{owla}id, flogging can never affect the 
head ami the heart in an equal degree 
witli those punishments tliat immediately 
appeal to ihe7n. A youtli does what he 
ought not to do, and the consequence is 
immediate pain ; Or else he is to linger 
under reproof, and ridicule, and contempt, 
with otlier inertial agitati^ms. Is it a de¬ 
gradation to human nature to inflict pu¬ 
nishment on the body ? is it not a greater 
to inflict it on the mind? If mental fet¬ 
ters are more debasing to human nature 
than bodily slavery, wliat say you to this 
mental scourging? The freest nations 
have always had their punishment by cor¬ 
poral pain: chains, imprisonment, and 
degradation, ever accompany tyranny. 
Which would a noble-spirited boy prefer, 
if his mind had not been warped by pre¬ 
judice, to suffer pain for his folly, or have 
the fool’s cap on his head, the ring of 
slavery round his neck, the badge of con- 
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tempt upon his back, and to be pilloried 
by the finger of scorn ? ‘ Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereoflet punishment be 
sure and short—^forget and forgive; and, 
let the consequence of evil be a sting up¬ 
on the memory, not a weiglit ujioii the 
spirits. 

The thing to be avoided in all punish¬ 
ments is unnecessary cruelty. Flogging 
may harden the body ; how it is to harden 
the heart more than ignominy without 
bodily pain, I cannot say; mere flogging 
at each offence may check a perverse, 
wicked one—mere bodiless ignominy, I 
should think, would not. Why was Der- 
mody (and many others) sober and cor¬ 
rect in his deportment as long as he re¬ 
mained a soldier? It was not his mind 

that w^anted to be convinced, but his 

% 

body to be restrained. He was a brave 
man—did he fear shame? No; but he 
feared corporal pain. Burns and Mor- 
land, and other clever fellows, might have 
been useful and worthy members of so¬ 
ciety, had they lived in fear of a little bo- 
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dily discipline. Did they want for men¬ 
tal coercion ? As for flogging brutalizing 
human nature, that can only take place 
by acquiring the callousness of a want of 
shame, which contempt of any punish¬ 
ment may occasion: the degradation and 
blighting of self-approval also concern 
both; if it be indelicate, that ought to be 
provided against. Its encouraging anger 
and revengeful passions is ridiculous— 
against whom ? Impartiality prevents 
this—a contentious quarrelling is more 
likely to promote anger and revenge; and 
as to the making bad worse, that is the 
very thing to be proved. But this I will- 
ingly grant, tliat young subjects are the 
fit objects of corporal punishments; and 
the moment that they will listen to the 
voice of reason, there can be no longer any 
need of inflicting it. I have been told of 
large families well brought up without a 
single blow. I do not doubt it; and I am as 
well convinced that a deaf and dumb fa¬ 
ther and mother, by constant care and at- 

VOL. II. E 
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tention, may achieve the same. But tu 
these solitary instances I can shew you 
thousands of families where ruin and coiv 
fusion reign triumphant, because the pa¬ 
rents have ^ spared the rod, and spoiled 
the child.* We are told, that freedom, 
and independence, and liberty, and no n - 
straint, are carried to such a pitch in Aiijc- 
rica, the land of free opiniojjs and practical 
slavery, that it would be a kind of pett)^ 
treason to strike a child; and sec the con¬ 
sequence! An American gentleman told 
an English one, that he did not believe 
that there was a father in one of their 
largest cities who did not lament that lie 
had a son. What then ai*e tlie-imagina¬ 
tions of the thoughts of their hearts? Sir 
Howland, I only argue for scriptural dis¬ 
cipline; I confine corporeal punishment 
to the young, and I would not inflict it 
on those of full age. With your unceas¬ 
ing ctu-c, there ''may be rvo need; but I 
think you go a very roundabout way to 
your work; but where your example is 
followed among the ignorant, I see the 
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door thrown open to every kind of wicked¬ 
ness. Every brave and noble boy, if asked, 
would rather suffer on his body than in 
liis mind. I\Irs. Mauriby induced my 
friend, the captain, to send his sons to a 
Kseniinary which professes never to inflict 
any bodily pain; and this is his opinion— 
‘ 1 am not afraid of having my children’s 
spirits broken; but if* they had remained 
here, they would have been bent and warp¬ 
ed with strange fancies, conceits, and vaga¬ 
ries. If my sons behave wrong, I have 
no fears from judicious corporeal discipline, 
where punishment takes place, and anger 
and displeasure soon pass by; but I have 
many apprehensions of weakening the 
mind, and creating a spirit of stubborn¬ 
ness and ill-will, by a continual system ol* 
worrying, and teazing, and domineering; 
here a constant irritation was kept up— 
not a noble and liberal principle had free 
play—the manly virtues had a very con¬ 
fined scope—and at the end of tlie half- 
year I found my boys quite out of heart. 

E 2 
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They went no more. This was the dis¬ 
cipline to give high notions and cowardly 
feelings.’ Spartan discipline,” continued 
doctor Jacks, “ was no mental bauble. To 
bear pain well, even merited pain, is a 
species of heroism; but to suffer an igno¬ 
minious punishment can rouse no noble 
feeling. Inflicted pain is a certain punish¬ 
ment, but intended ignominy may not be 

so certain. If-had been pilloried, 

it would have been his triumph, and the 
effigy of another great character would 
liave borne the ignominy. If two boys, 
ol' a brave and a cowardly temper, were to 
choose their punishment, which would 

I 

prefer pain-—which ignominy ? In short, 
sir Rowland, I have no doubt, that for 
boys under a certain age, personal chas¬ 
tisement, as it is the most equal, expedi¬ 
tious, and conclusive punishment, so it is 
the least humiliating to the temper and 
debasing to the mind, and the wisest in 
its effect.” 

The baronet dropped any further de¬ 
bate on the subject, and thanked the gen 
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tlemen for their remarks, and the Apreutli 
family took their leave. 

Passing over other scenes and occur¬ 
rences in the country, this history returns 
to Bath, where other characters claim the 
notice of the reader. 


CHAPTOR IV. 


The dowager lady Apreuth’s family had 
been a few days at Bath, from the third 
season since the commencement of these 
pages. Mr. and Mrs. Marsham were there 
before them. Lord Atheling had not yet 
made his appearance; but he had lately 
met Mrs. Marsham at her brother’s in 
^^'^ales, and told her that he should soon 
see her uimin. 

It will be necessary here to introduce a 
character or two more, who will be fur¬ 
ther noticed as the history proceeds._There 
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was a Miss Ffloyd who liad always lived 
at Bath, but whom lacfy Apreuth did not 
become acquainted witli till tliis period. 
Indeed JMiss Ffloyd’s person, manners, 
station, and acquaintance, were not likely 
to liave introduced her to lady Apreuth^s 
notice, but for the following circumstance: 
this lady was in possession of an old hi- 
mily estate in Wales, adjoining to sir Da¬ 
vid Apreuth. Sir David had built him¬ 
self an excellent mansion, in a different 
situation from the old house, and he had 
now discovered, that if he might be per¬ 
mitted to cut a road througii part of Miss 
Ffloyd’s estate, that he should lessen the 

distance, increase the convenience, and 

♦ 

produce a very desirable effect to the whole 
of his present situation. His solicitor soon 
discovered Miss Ffloyd’s; but the latfer 
could agree to nothing, without the ap¬ 
probation of his principal. Miss Ffloyd 
herself was therefore applied to, and she 
addressed sir David:— 
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I am willing to consent to any 
thing, that I think reasonable, to oblige 
my neighbours; but in a case of this kind, 
ril make no bargain or agreement with 
an attorne'^” 


Sir David most eagerly and politely an¬ 
swered her, and entreated his mother, 
tciYA a carte hlanche^ and with more ar¬ 
dour than if it had been to get a vote for 
a contested election, to call on JMiss Ffloyd, 
and lay the plan of the estate before her. 
Upon this business lady Aprcuth had now 
ordered her carriage; and ha\'ing heard an 
odd account of Miss Ffloyd, would not 
suffer her daughter to accompany her, but 
set off* with Miss Chamont. 

‘‘ Well,” cried Mrs. Marsham, as soon 
as they entered the drawing-room from 
their return, “ how have you succeeded ? 
What kind of a creature is she? If you 
have not prevailed, I declare I’ll order the 
chariot by two o’clock to-morrovr, and 
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bribe, wheedle, trick, or frighten her into 
this consent; for I’ll give half my fortune 
sooner than David shoidd be disappointed; 
for it was all to oblige mo and his wife, 
that he built the house on the other side 
the river.” 

“ Then I’ll certainly go with you,” said 
her husband, “ lest you should give all 
your fortune; and also for the poor lady’s 
sake, lest you should do her any injury.” 

“ Come, mother, you tell me all about 
it; you tell a story a thousand times bet¬ 
ter than Tjucy, she is always so much on 
her guard, unless we are by ourselves.” 

Indeed, Mrs. Marsham,” said Miss 
Chamont, I did not know that sly part 
of my character before.” 

“No, child, no; I mean no slyness; 
you speak better, and more fit to be heard, 
when nobody is by. But come, mother, 
begin.” 

“ As soon as the footman’s rap was si¬ 
lent,” said lady Apreuth, “ the door be¬ 
gan opening immediately, and we heard 
a voice from above squeak out—' I’ll be at 
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home, Ruth, to nobody.’ I told my ser¬ 
vant to tell the young woman that T wish¬ 
ed to speak to her. Any thing but a 
young woman came up to the carriage.— 
“ Is this JNIiss Ffloyd’s house?’—‘ Yes, ma¬ 
dam.’—‘ Present my compliments,’ S£iid 1, 
giving her my card, on which I had hastily 
written, ‘ I called by desire of sir Da¬ 
vid and I will wait on Miss Ffloyd any 
other day, if more agreeable to her.’ As 
she hobbled in, without closing the door, 
we saw a strange dishevelled creature, in 
a loose bedgown, reach over the banisters, 
and take the card. In an instant—‘ Ruth!’ 
—‘ Yes, Miss.’—‘ Beg her ladyship to 
walk into the parlour. I’ll be down in a 
minute.’ Miss Ffloyd, whatever her ec¬ 
centricities be, is certainly a well-bred wo¬ 
man, for she did not make us wait, but, 
before we were seated, joined us. And 
here I must explain myself. We had no 
little difficulty in being seated; for two 
large parrots came waddling towards us, 
upon our entrance into the room; and as 

E 3 
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often as we attempted to approacfi a chair, 
the one or the other was np in it in a mo¬ 
ment, as if to say—‘ That is my chair;’ 
and indeed the chairs all bore marks ol’ 
belonging to them. But the hostess soon 
relieved us. Slic appeared to have hastily 
drawn tlie papers out of those parts of her 
hair that had been twirled up the over¬ 
night ; and having given her dark locks, 
uncombed, three smart pats with a pow¬ 
der-puff, at the top and on each side, but 
not a touch behind—to have thrown off 
her bedgown, and wrapped round lier a 
spacious old damask negligee^ and tied, in 
baste*, what seemed to me-” 

‘‘ Certainly, my lady,” corroborated 
Miss Chamont, “ a variegated platted cord 
of a bell-rope.” 

‘‘ You see, Susan, I don’t paint too 
high” 

“ No, my dear mother; but you draw 
to the life and soul! Oh, I wish I 
had went with you! It was very, very 
unkind indeed of you to prevent me; but 
do, do go on, my dearest mother!” 
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“ She very easily received us—wiped a 
chair for each of us quickly, with a very 
large, old-fashioned, and handsome shawl 
that was thrown carelessly across her arm, 
and which had been intended, I suppose, 
to hide the omissions of the toilet—gave 
a nod to her feathered favourites—‘ Oh, 
you rude creatures, shall I never teach 
you manners?* and again thanked me'for 
the Jionour of the visit—^ And this young 
lady, I presume, is your ladyship’s daugh¬ 
ter?’—‘ My adopted daughter, ma’am.’— 

‘ Well, I hope she is as good as she looks 
to be; and I hope some are better, or we 
are sadly off indeed;’ and she glanced a 
side^look at herself in the glass, and laughed 
transiently at herself and her joke. We 

our countenance.” 

Oh, I’ll answer,” exclaimed Mrs. Mar- 
sham, “ that my adopted sister did! Here 
you had the advantage, mamma, of not 
having me with you.”, 

“ And what is more, my dear Mrs, 
Marsham,” said Miss Chamont, I can of¬ 
ten suppress satire when it is most de- 


could scarcely keej 
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served, and it is upon the tip of my 
tongue.”/ 

“ Go on, dear motlicr,” continued Mrs. 
Marsham; “ I get nothing by interrupt¬ 
ing you.” 

Not wishing to enter upon my busi¬ 
ness too abruptly, T remarked the beauty 
of the parrots, which carried us from the 
object of our visit; for I found 1 had 
touched upon a tender subject—botli were 
purchases of humanity; the one adver¬ 
tized from among a bankrupt’s eftccts. 
Miss Ffloyd had found, on a frosty morn¬ 
ing, half-starved, with its water frozen; 
upon representing the circumstance to the 
auctioneer, and walking out till the sale 
commenced, she, on her return, perceived 
that the cage had been placed upon the 
mantlepiece; and some papers having 
been carelessly thrown into the fire, the 
poor bird’s wings were actually singed; 
she, of course, could not do less than pur¬ 
chase it, henceforth tp protect it from the 
alike dangerous extremes of cold and heat, 
he other parrot belonged to a bird-fancier, 
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and by some accident had lost the claws 
of one foot; so the man was just about to 
kill it, and stuff it for its beauty, when 
its good genius came in, in the person of 
Miss Ffloyd—^luckily heard the decree, 
and made a purchase of it. There were a 

great number of birds of all kinds-But 

I need not tell you any more of these 
things, as I trust, Susan, you may be 
permitted to see them all. At length bu¬ 
siness commenced; the plans of the two 
estates were produced; she minutely exa- 
n\ined, and we explained. Lucy was 
liere very eloquent.—‘ Why, young lady, 
you seem to know the bearing and the 
distance, as if you were the heiress of my 
estate, and sir David a bachelor.’—‘ 1 was 
brought up, ma’am, on the estate in Wales 
fKom the age of four.’—‘ Indeed! Are 
you of Welsh parentage, may I ask?’—I 
shortly explained my dear Lucy’s history, 
and looking at our hosfess, we found the 
tears flowing in abundance, which the 
convenient shawl soon cleared her from.— 
‘ Poor dear creature!’ said she. ‘ Well, 
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Ill make no apologies for having asked 
the question, for it seems you do not your¬ 
self wish to forget, my dear, good young- 
lady, whom you were; and while that is 
the case, nobody will ever be able to make 
you remember it to your disadvantage. Is 
the good old admiral in heaven yet, my 
lady ?’—I answered, I humbly trusted he 
was. I now made another digression, that 
we might return to the original subject 
with more effect, and expressed our grati¬ 
tude to the reverend Mr. Remley, who 
had married her relation.—‘ Ho is n great 
favourite of mine,’ said she, ‘ though 1 
have never seen him; and I shall like hini 
the better for both your sakes. He is a no¬ 
ble-spirited young man; and his wife’s bro¬ 
ther, Mr, Gwyllwes, who is also a clergy¬ 
man, loves him as a real brother.’ Bpt 
her mind, I clearly saw by her looks, was 
turned towards Lucy; frequently her eyes 
glistened, and once, though talking of 
other subjects, she took her by the hand: 

, but all at once she shut up the plans—she 
leemed so full of the more feeling and 
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pleasing subject.—‘ I’ll not delay you 
here, my lady, by doubts and demurs; 
let your son do what he wants—I’ll trust 
to his honour, if he’ll trust to mine; of 
course, he will put up some gates at the 
entrances of my estate—he will pay a small 
annual acknowledgment, and take care 
to provide that it is only a private road to 
his house. I am not ignorant, my lady, 
of your son’s character. Is he not a true- 
born Welshman? And in parliament I 
have seen his name as the friend of my 
friend—of my country’s friend—the great 
Fox!’—I found now that my new ac¬ 
quaintance was a violent Foxite, and sir 
David had not lately voted with that pa¬ 
triot While I was planning a reply, 
Lucy answered for me, and candidly told 
ftliss Ffioyd the real state of the case.— 
‘ You are true Welsh, I see,’ said ttK‘ 
little politician; ‘ you’ll not be misunder¬ 
stood in your own favdur. But 1 am very 
sorry to hear that sir David does not fully 
comprehend the exalted politics of that 
great man. I hope sir David is on his 
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guard against that degenerate son of the 
great William Pitt. What excuse can be 
given for his deserting the cause of the 
people? You may rely upon it, that Mr. 
Fox is not fairly judged, in being accused 
of wishing to give undue authority to the 
commonalty. It is only his independent 
voice that cries out against aristocratical 
grievances, of sinecures, pensions, corrup¬ 
tion, and bribery, and to cultivate tlie 
blessings of peace.’—" In these points,’ 
said Lucy, who saw tlie proper opening 
quicker than myself, and caught at the 
trait of humanity which so strongly 
marked the lady’s character, ^ sir David, 
I can assure you, ma’am, will never for¬ 
sake the politics of Mr. Fox—every in¬ 
vestigation for the purity and liberty of 
the state he always votes for; you might 
have seen his name in the minority upon 

lord Melville’s-‘ Yes, I did, I did, 

my dear. —* And he has supported Mr. 
Addif^ton, ma’am, throughout the pre¬ 
sent peace.’—* Indeed!’—‘ I heard sir Da¬ 
vid say himself, ma’am/ continued Lucy, 
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‘ that he told Mr. Pitt, that the more 
prosperously the war was conducted, the 
more ready we should be to offer peace to 
our foe.’—‘ An excellent sentiment,’ said 
the lady; ‘ and I wish all that minister’s 
friends had given him the same advice; 
this was Foxean—quite from the school 
of Fox!’ Having vented this rhapsody, 
luckily for us the lady recovered herself— 
‘ But I a thousand times, my lady, and 
my dear Miss, beg your pardons for in¬ 
truding my politics; I do so admire the 
great Charles Fox!’ and up the little lady 
started, and snatched, with some difficulty, 
on account of her short stature, a spacious 
bonnet, of a dingy red, from what we 
now perceived was a white marble bust of 
that statesman.” 

•“ This indeed was a critical moment,” 
said Miss Chamont; “ my mind was all 
alarm with ideas of jacobinism and demo¬ 
cracy, for I unhappily mistook the good 
covering which occasionally adorned her 
own head, and which she afterwards told us 
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was her gardening bonnet, for the ali.- 

HORUIBLK CAP OF LIBERTY, and the 

scenes in the ‘ Infernal Quixote,’ of mak¬ 
ing converts, and all the initiating pro¬ 
cesses there detailed, rushed into niy ima¬ 
gination.” 

“ The author of that work, wlio is a 
friend of mine,” said Mrs. Marsham, with 
more than usual seriousness, ‘‘ would little 
thank you for burlesquing that perform¬ 
ance, any more than myself lor interrupt- 
ing, by your witticism, my mother’s ad¬ 
mirable description.” 

As for that, my d('ar Mrs. Marsham,” 
said our heroine, with unusual tenacity, 

I have the pleasure of ranking the au¬ 
thor among my friends, as well as your¬ 
self; and I am certain your dear mother 
will excuse me; nay, I believe that your 
own displeasure arises from a double envy 
of my partaking of this scene, and of my 
subsequent remark.” 

“ My dear mother, proceed,” was Mrs. 
Marsham’s only answer. 
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“ You are such ready disputants, la¬ 
dies, that I must beff you’ll tell me where 
I left off.” 

“ Miss Ffloyd,” remarked Mrs. Mar- 
sham, “ had just caught her bonnet off 
the bust of Charles James Fox.” 

And wiping the head of the bust, on 
tiptoe, with her shawl, though it was the 
onlv thing in the room that did not re¬ 
quire wiping, and her shawl was disposed 
to give rather than to take away any dust, 
I really thought that she would have sa¬ 
luted it; and without making an unfair 
supposition of my new friend, I do believe, 
from her attitude, that the enthusiasm of 
political consanguinity has frequently be¬ 
stowed the fraternal embrace.” 

“ The spirit of satire, my dear mother,” 
e 3 ?daimed Mrs. Marsham, ‘‘ seems the go¬ 
verning principle of the day!” 

It too often is, my dear child, where 
you are present,” answeredJady Apreuth. 

“ I am silenced,” said Mrs. Marsham; 

for really, ladies, I am the shuttlecock 
between you.” 
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** Miss Ffloyd having exhibited to us 
the bust of her favourite politician,” con¬ 
tinued lady Apreuth, “ now closed her 
speech.—^ Surely there is no other man so 
willing, so able, to staunch the wounds 
of bloody Europe, and perpetuate the 
blessings of peace to the world,’ But if 
our sentiments were not exactly congenial 
before, we, on the next theme, had not a 
different sensation; peace led us to reli¬ 
gion. The amiable curate of St. James’s 
was her favourite minister.” 

Oh, of course!—he’s her brother poli¬ 
tician !” exclaimed Mrs. Marsham. “ But 
who are her favourite religious authors ?” 

" I asked her some bookish question of 
the kind.—* I very seldom, my lady,’ said 
she, * read any other divinity than my 
Bible; it is so plain—it is so good—it is 
so wise!’ and her eyes glistened with rap¬ 
ture, ‘ The good man is merciful to his 
beast. Do as you would be done by.’ 
With hearty approbation we prepared to 
depart; and 1 now again thanked her in 
my son’s name,. and hoped, in my own, 
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that an acquaintance, so auspiciously be¬ 
gun, would be continued, bn her part, as 
it was honestly desired by me.—* I am a 
strange creature, your ladyship, and a 
strange fright (both very true, indeed; 
and the only reason, maUh-propos^ to an 
acquaintance that I have discovered in the 
good lady, and you, Mrs. Marsham, I 
know, will think these none at all); but I 
am so prepossessed that your ladyship’s 
sincerity exceeds your politeness, that I 
will certainly put it to the trial.” 

“ Excellent!” exclaimed Mrs. Mar- 
sham ; when do you think we shall see 
her?” 

My love, how can 1 guess!” 

ril stay at home every morning for 
this week.” 

But,” continued lady Apreuth, “ you 
have not heard her concluding speech to 
Lucy, which, I assure you, was the acme 
of the whole.—^ And for you, my dear 
young lady,’ taking her hand, ‘ you hap¬ 
pily do not want any comforting from me. 
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Blessings on your kind friends! you are 
prudently secluded from the cold chill of 
penury, and sheltered from the voluptuous 
blazes of luxury. God ever bless you, 
my dear! While you remember (as I be¬ 
lieve I said before), with pious humility, 
what you were^ you will never want gra¬ 
titude towards him, and the favoured in¬ 
struments of his grace, lor what you now 
I assure you most seriously, my 
dear daughter, that the good lady’s tone 
and maimer did not take off from the ef¬ 
fect; and thougli we both perceived that 
tlie useful shawl had left part of its dust 
upon the moist part of her eyelids, a ri¬ 
sible muscle, I am coininced, did not 
burlesque the scene in the heart of either 
of us.” 

I declare,” said Mrs. Marsham, I 
could have laughed and ci’ied at the same 
time, without a sentiment of ridicule to 
upbraid the purity of my heart. My tear 
would have been the tear of gratitude and 
love, and my smile the smile of delight 
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and approbation, to see that so odd a little 
creature could have been so brimful of 
honest sentiment and goodness.” 

The next day Mr. Artliur and his wife 

mf 

arrived, and lord Atheling made his ap« 
pearance on the following. 

On the third day aftej* the interview 
witli Miss Ffloyd, liis lordshi]> called cfirly, 
that lie might accompaii) J^Ir. and Mrs, 
Apreuth, to give particular orders about 
a iicAv carriage, according to some conve¬ 
nient plan which he had met with abroad, 
'fliey were about to depart, when Miss 
Ffloyd was announced with hesitation by 
the servant—“ A Miss Ffloyd wishes to 
speak to your ladyship.” 

Shew tlie lady in,” sliarply spoke lady 
Apreuth; and meeting her at the parlour- 
door—We are much obliged to you. 
Miss Ffloyd, for this favour. Permit me 
to introduce my brother, general Maurice; 
Mrs. Marsham, my (Jaughter, and her 
husband; Mr. Apreuth, my son, a clergy¬ 
man, and his wife; and their and our friend, 
lord Atheling.” 
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" I came thus early,” said Miss Ffloyd, 
drawing her large handsome old shawl 
around her, that I might escape visitors; 
but it is only a family party, I see,” and 
her eyes joined together lord Atheling and 
Miss Chamont, yet in so delicate a man¬ 
ner, that whoever fancied they perceived 
it, could feel no unpleasant sensation that 
another might entertain the same senti¬ 
ments, but would give themselves credit 
for the suggestions of their own fancy. 

To analyse tl;e multitude of conjectures 
that, on the slightest occasion, pass the 
mind, would be to entertain as vain a 
task, as to try to reckon a given portion 
of flakes of snow; yet a few may be no¬ 
ticed ; but many assume a complex form, 
and now and then there is one not ob¬ 
served by the mind itself, that leaves a 
tinge that makes it memorable some time 
afterwards. 

Miss Ffloyd (continued—“ Your foot¬ 
man did not know what to make of me— 
no discredit to him; and, unluckily for 
bis judgment, a poor old iishwoman of 
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tny acquEuntance had followed me up the 
steps, and would sell me a bargain; but, 
1 assure your ladyship, I am arrived in 
your parlour with much more ease than I 
expected.” 

“ And as our acquaintance proceeds, it 
shall not be my fault, if you do not find it 
still more easy and more pleasing.” 

Miss Ffloyd made a very proper an¬ 
swer ; and after a few minutes lord Athe- 
ling and general Maurice, with Mr. and 
IVIrs. Apreuth, and Mr. Marsham, pro¬ 
ceeded on their business. 

Miss Ffloyd asked —“ Is not lord Athe- 
ling lord Browover’s son ?” 

They answered in the afiirmative. 

“ He does not appear (the word 
came out) “ proud as his fether.” 

“We are little acquainted with the earl,” 
said*lady Apreuth, who lives much in the 
country; he is a very excellent man, and 
he gave Arthur his living in Devonshire.” 

“ Oh! most excdlent man, I know, my 
lady, though, of course, I have no per- 

VOL. II. F 
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sonal acquaintance with him; but I hare 
a cousin in Yorkshire, who is the vicar (it 
is a college-living) of his lordship’s parish, 
and I have heard him speak of the earl.” 

Yes, ma’am,” said Mrs. Marsham, who 
ivas anxious enough to address herself to 
the little lady, “ your cousin and yourself 
are most correct in calling him proud— 
nay, he is so proud, that with all his good 
qualities, your compliment to his son I 
doubt if he would feel the approval of. 
Your cousin. Miss Ffloyd, is Mr. Gwyll- 

V'CS ?” 

Miss Ffloyd assented. 

They are excellently matched—JMr, 
Gwyllwes’s Welsh blood flows as high as 
the right honourable earldom.” 

I won’t defend my kinsman*—^lie has 
too much of the national susceptibility. 
As we are all Welsh,” continued Miss 
F&)yd, smiling, ** I am guilty of no trea¬ 
chery ; he never meets with a proud man 
but he is upon his Cadwallader stilts im¬ 
mediately.” 

I have heard some cursory story of 
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tlie earl’s first acquaintance with Mr. 
Gwyllwes?” Mrs. Marsham spoke ques- 
tionarily. 

“ I do not think,” replied Miss Ffloyd, 
“ that it was the right behaviour towards 
the clergyman of his own parish, though he 
oidy anived the same week, to send his 
servant, as he came down from the pulpit, 
with-—* The earl of Browover’s compli¬ 
ments, sir, and hopes to be favoured with 
your company to dinner at five o’clock.’ 
Said my cousin instantly—* You must 
make a mistake, sir—I have not the ho¬ 
nour of the earl’s acquaintance.’ Lord 
Browover’s carriage, you must recollect, 
my lady,” continued Miss Ffloyd, looking 
round to lady Apreuth, “ passed and re¬ 
passed the vicarage in the way to and from 
church, and his lordship might have con¬ 
descended himself to have spoken to Mr. 
Gwyllwes in the vestry.” 

“ It was inconsiderate, at least,” said 
lady Apreuth. 

“ Proud men, mamma,” remarked Mrs. 

f2 
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JNIarsham, are never inconsiderate. Let 
them keep up their consequence as high 
as they please—^let them exact from others 
wliat deference they can ^ possibly obtain, 
but let there no omission on their part, 
and, above all excuses, inconsiderateness 
can never be granted them.” 

“ I spake very thoughtlessly of the earl, 
as I ever do upon all subjects, and all oc¬ 
casions,” said Miss Ffloyd; ‘^my kins¬ 
man says that he is a blessing to the pa¬ 
rish, to the neighbourhood, and the whole 
country round. His benefactions are li¬ 
berally given to all the charitable and re¬ 
ligious societies; he is an exemplar}^' mo¬ 
ral character, and a very active, impartial 
magistrate. Indeed it is a great misfor¬ 
tune to be a lord; I have only had any 
acquaintance with two, and they were 
most shockingly ignorant.” 

“In what respect, may I ask?” said 
Mrs. Marsham, gravely. 

“ In common knowledge and learning, 
ma’am. Would you believe i% ma’am, 
that one of these noblemen, « youth of 
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three or four and twenty indeed lie was, 
did not know that Mr. Fox had been 
prime minister to his present majesty, or 
that Mr. Pitt had ever actually advocated, 
in the House of Commons, the glorious 
cause of parliamentary reform, under the 
co-operation of that very Charles Fox? 
This poor fellow belonged to some whip 
or carriage club, and,they said, for a lord, 
lie was very clever at it; but that was 
small credit, for he had all his life been 
learning it.” 

‘‘ I have heard,” said Mrs. Marshain, 
eagerly catching the subject, a sensible 
man assert, that he would bet a thousand 
guineas, that take,without selection, twelve 
of these boasting whip and coach fashion¬ 
able clubmen (I don’t know the distinc- 
tlbn, but I understand that there is not 
the difference of an old lash’s worth be¬ 
tween them all), and take twelve hackney- 
coachmen, even old men or boys, as it 
may so occur, and that he would bet that 
the hackneys beat the fashionable club¬ 
men hollow, at reading, writing, and arith- 
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inetic, tobacco-chewing, spitting, and all 
the whip and bridle, and slang business.^ 
But I beg a million of pardons, Miss 
Ffloyd, for interrupting you; pray de¬ 
scribe to us your other noble acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

** Sucli interruption, ma’am,” Said ]Miss 
Ffloyd, “ is great edification and comfort, 
for nothing can yield greater pleasure to 
such an old maid as myself, than to hear 
in the other sex of those ridiculous quiz¬ 
zical charactersand laughing heartily, 
she proceeded —** The other was no youth, 
and he really had abilities equal to a mo¬ 
derate dancing-master; then he would 
hum part of a tune, and knew some of 
the phrases belonging to music and paint¬ 
ing ; he was a bit of a soldier too, wrote 

* I happened,” si»ys a friend, “ ro hear a common 
vi'hip cross-examined about live orerturniug of his coach, 
an«t it came out that he bad a noble coachman beside hmi 
at the time. I afterw.’Vrds iieard the eminent barrister, 
.7ek^H, who cro&s-exsaniued iiiin, lamenting tliat lie un- 
did not know at the time tliat UiU was tlie very 
ccaciiman, who, at a liberal price, had taught the noble, or 

« oble, club coachmen to squirt spittle through their teeth, 
having a foretooth drawn for the purpose. 
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a pretty hand, and could spell tolerably. 
Indeed he was more of a genius—an ori¬ 
ginal, I mean—a superior scholar to the 
noble whip; more entertaining too, but 
not lialf so ridiculous.” 

“ In fashion,” said lady Apreuth, “ there 
arc always a set notorious diaracters, 
who are in vogue as long as their day lasts. 
1 have for many years remarked how 
greatly they degenerate; so that the fa¬ 
shionable Tom-fools of the former age 
were even men of sense and ability in 
comparisan with the present. The last 
you mention. Miss Ffloyd, was, I suppose, 
of the <dd school of &shion ?” 

“ No, my lady, he was a cut above the 
Tom-fools of style and vulgarity, and fa¬ 
shionable notoriety, of any period.” 

The nation,” said Miss Chamont, “ has 
been laughing at these poor whip-wretches 
for some time, but I think they ought 
rather to pity them.” 

“ Rather pity their unhappy relatives 
and ecmnexions,” said Mrs. Marsham; “ I 
would sooner have a brother of mine go 
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upon the stage, keep a puppet-show, or 
even turn merry Andrew, than thus write 
sans heart and sans head upon his own 
back.” 

Miss Ffloyd proceeded—“ This last no¬ 
bleman whom I have mentioned had the 
sense, where he was not much known, to 
keep himself from contempt. He never 
presumed to determine for himself, but 
selected, with some judgment, his stew¬ 
ard, attorney, doctor, and valet. But 
the other had not this merit, for, in his 
full age, he built the most foolish, useless 
mansion near London, according to his 
own taste or approval, full of Egyptian, 
Russian, Turkish, Grecian, Indian, Chi¬ 
nese, Etruscan, and I know not what else, 
ornaments. I had a ticket, and saw it; 
it was a raree-show for all the idlers of fa¬ 
shion while it was rearing and furnishing; 
but about a wee}c before it was to be inha¬ 
bited, the creditors became impatient, and 
all the trumpery was put up to the ham¬ 
mer, and produced scarcely jive per cent. 
He, poor simpleton! has changed his club. 
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1 hear, but carries on his follies and his 
vices on a lower scale; for wicked enough 
were they both, as far as their means could 
lead them. In point of honest conscien¬ 
tious principle, I do think a poor African 
or a Hottentot must greatly surpass them 
both.” 


I wish lord Atheling was present, to 
hear your description of his noble bre¬ 
thren,” said Mrs. Marsham. 


My dear madam,” exclaimed Miss 
Ffloyd, lifting up her hand quite higii, 
“ I would not for the world! I caift 


think how I came to let my tongue run 
so fast before strangers.” 

He is very liberal-minded,” proceeded 
Jlrs. Marsham, “ and, I will assure you, is 
much superior in every respect to your two 
•former acquaintance; indeed I think, as 
far as my own knowledge reaches, that 
you had not a fair criterion in your speci¬ 
men of modem nobility.” 

IMiss Ffloyd now rose to depart, and 
lady Apreiith asked her if she was fond of 

F 3^ 
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music? and receiving an affirmative an- 
swer, hoped she should see her soon to a 
private concert, of which she would give 
her due notice. 

Miss Ffloyd now began to depart. To 
have a proper view of her at the moment, 
it must be noticed, that her oratory, urged 
on by the earnestness and conciliating 
manner of Mrs. Marsham, had thrown her 
off her guard of decorum; and as she sat 
with one knee across the other, her right 
hand extended on her lap, and beating 
time almost with the upper knee, her little 
body bent, yet with lifted-up countenance, 
fixed and expressive, so that her forehead 
and nose formed a straight line with her 
extended right foot;, while all the time 
the left side had not been idle, but the 
hand had been twisting and whirlyig the 
fine long sliawl, which the shoulder in vain 
every moment attempted to catch, till it 
had ascended on the back erf her cliair^ 
slided adown the arm, fell upon the floor, 
got entangled in the feet erf the chair, and 
w hen she at last arose, and took a step or 
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two to depart, the extended shawl, still 
held by one corner in her hand, was very 
unwillingly trailing after her, and had left 
a rather uncouth bib and tucker, and not 
well-tightened waist, exposed. 

Luckily there were no gentlemen pre¬ 
sent. Miss Chamont, as quick as possible, 
assisted in the gathering-up of the shawl, 
and in the adjustment of the same; and 
with a lively and pleasant nod and good- 
day to each young lady, and recovering 
herself with a low and polite courtesy to 
lady Apreuth, Miss Ffloyd departed. 

Lady Apreuth called to her footman, 
after he had let out the lady.—Thomas, 
I wish you at no time to doubt who my 
visitors are. This lady, though you de¬ 
murred from a superficial opinion, is a 
j)erson of superior worth* I can always, 
without any disrespect, desire a visitor to 
be shewn into the other parlour, the bouse- 
keeperVroom, or overt tllfe servants’-hall, 
if I think it will be more agreeable ta 
them* I am not displeased with you, but 
I had rather you decisively committed} 
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an orror> than put on the ungracious ap¬ 
pearance of doubt.” 


CHAPTER V. 


As I have already opened the character ol’ 
the earl of Browover in the foregoing coh- 
versation> it will not be amiss more closely 
to describe his present situation. 

His lordship spent the whole of his 
time, when not employed in parliamentary 
concerns, at his favourite seat in tiie coun¬ 
try, where- Mn Gwyllwes was the vicar. 
If the earl’s son, season after season, at 
Bath, was unconsciously- courting daily 
lessons for his pride, the father had m^t 
witli unceasing e:dcitation^' which, though 
it could not extract, shook to the very 
barbed point ,thorn in hie flesh. 

AMst the new minister had arranged 
himself under the banners of etiquette, 
lithe 'sarl prudently thought proper to leave 
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Ills card tlic very first day that he was as¬ 
sured that the clergyman was not at home. 
The compliment in due order was returned; 
and in about a month Mr. Gwyllwes re¬ 
ceived a formal and regular invitation to 
dinner at the castle. 

In the mean time Mr. Gwyllwes had 
steadily pursued his ministerial course in 
the parish; he had instituted a Sunday- 
school—he had gained a personal know¬ 
ledge of all his parishioners, for Mr. Gwyll- 
wes’s pride (which was rather spirit) was 
never raised but by the offensive wind 
of some other; Christianity had brought 
it to its present temperature; and so 
pleased were the parishioners with the de¬ 
meanour (for as yet they knew no more) 
of their new parson, that they had already 
^acceded to his wish in building a gallery 
for the better accommodation of the poor, 
that, at least, the want of room should not 
be an excuse for any 'Schism* His lord- 
ship had been regularly applied, to,, ap¬ 
proved, patronized, and willingly contri¬ 
buted towards these innovationsso. tlie 
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noble earl and his viear met with a more 
favourable opinion of each other than the 
first approximation produced. 

But all at the dinner was form and or¬ 
der. My lady was always silent, of a 
slight character; an excellent wife—in that 
she was a faithful copy of her husband; 
and the two young ladies, IMatilda and 
Julia, scarcely sj>okc, and soon left the 
company. 

A year had passed over 1)efore .Mr. 
Gwyllwes was honoured with a more tU- 
miliar intercourse with liis lordship. Many 
trifles of the clergyman’s independency 
had annoyed the earl; for it is the unhappy 
naturc of })ride to be most nicely suscep¬ 
tible of the least touch of independence. 

JMr. Gwyllwes chose to take out a li¬ 
cence to sport, but did not choose to be 
accompanied by any of the earl’s gamc- 
keepers^ Upon a hint about forbiddance 
from one of his lordship’s tenants, Mr. 
Gwyllwes waited not for an opportunity 
to say —^ If by law I have a tithe of the 
produce of the farms, have I not a right 
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to the tithe of the game ? But I am not 
going to law for it; if any farmer object 
to my trespassing without injury upon his 
lai]d, 1 sliall require all my dues in kind. 
If the whole of the tenantry are obliged to 
combine against me, I will openly purchase 
game of any man who will trust to my 
word that I will not inform against him.’' 

This speech, with additions, was car¬ 
ried to his lordship; lor here again, pride 
keeping at a distance from social truth, 
must always hear through the medium of 
degeneracy. The proitder any man 
not only the further removed is he from 
his circle of happiness^ hut of truth,, and 
if xcisdom too. 

Ilis lordship once afterwards speaking 
t)f })oachers to Sir. Gwyllwes^ the latter 
ri^inarked—I never bought a smuggled 
article, or a poached one, in my life, and 
never wish to buy; but if, unhappily, I 
am ever situated in *a neighbourhood 
where any arbitrary obstruction is raised 
up to prevent my satisfying my wants,, 
according as by common law I have a 
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right, I must provide in another way, still 
respecting the letter of the law, and mine 
own security; that is, my lord, if I cannot 
openly kill, I will fairly biiy.”"*^ 

]Mr. Gwyllwes had no occasion to do 
the last, for the carl of lirowover was un¬ 
like his cousin Fflovd’s two lords, or his 
brother-in-law’» (Mr. Remley’s) j^atron; 
after a few twitches of the hereditary e:oat 
of pride, the saneness of his lordsliip’s liead 
and heart generally returned. 

Mr. Gwyllwes was also in the cornmis- 
sion of the peace; and here, at times, in¬ 
dependency would start some trifling sub- 

^ SoriR- ^ears Ji hirtiKl, “ I w;.*. Juto 

a bank at Mariborou‘;^li, when 1 s;iw uiitten nii tbe 
j)osts to this purpose- —* Game of all kinds b«ui”lit hert ,' 
I mentioned it to the clerk, the only person ;>r the iiiric in 
the bank, that I thou»lit some person had been plaj, M)g a 
trick by writing at tlif* rioor.—‘ No, sir,^ said 1 c, ‘1 wiote 
it mysalf, by desire id’ Mr. Hancock/ This wns to annoy 
tlje Jate lord i‘\ylusbury, wJtose tenants had given Mr. Han¬ 
cock notices enough (as I was t{)Id be did) to pii])er a room 
with, in'should be added, if the earl was, in sorni; cases, 
of others sporting, he was generally most liberal 
jm disposing of Ins game and his venison.’’ These aiiec- 
dotes refer to the game-laws, us they stood at the coin- 
mencement of the nineteenth century. 
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jec!t of disapprobation. But at the com¬ 
mencement of the third Lent of Mr. 
(iwyllwes’s ministry, which brings us 
nearly to the period of our history, a cir¬ 
cumstance had taken place, which roused, 
harassed, and put to the trial, the earfs 
fortitude upon his most tender point. Mr. 
Gwyllwcs often addressed his congrega¬ 
tion in a clear and familiar manner. On 
the Sunday before Ash-Wednesday he 
said from the pulpit—“ In this, and in 
every parish in which I have ever 
preached, there are many, who, if their 
lavourite sin is arraigned, and its points 
and its ligaments closely unravelled, are 
ready to complain that they are person¬ 
ally preached against. It may be true 
enough, but is it their fault, or the mi- 
aiister’s ? It is my office to hold up every 
sin in terrorem; I will ever do it as com¬ 
pletely as I am able; and I more particu¬ 
larly shall attempt th6 same during the 
Sundays of Lent. But it is not my office 
to hold up any individually—I will never 
personally describe, though I cannot pre- 
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vent others applying my description, li’, 
therefore, yon fear tliese things, and will 
not rejoice to hear the close bearing of 
your own sin, tliat you may root it out 
by repentance and amendment, you may 
spare me the accusation in your Ijearts, 
and avoid the ungrateful hearing by shame 
and absence; and if, feeling tlie convic¬ 
tion, you think of it at home, you may 
probably, by God’s grace, be more affected 
than by my words. That I may not, 
therefore, take any of you unprovided, I 
give you all this notice, that for the fol¬ 
lowing Sundays my subjects will be regu¬ 
larly—on theft and adultery—on covet¬ 
ousness and exti'avagance—on pride and 
meanness—on anger, hatrcd, malice, and 
all uncharitableness, up to murder—on 
lying, swearing, and bearing false witness 
As these are my breaks and bearings on 
the several subjects, I trust to introduce 
them all as moral bffences under that sin 
to wdiich tlK?y are most neaily allied.” 

Now, as the congre^gation had already 
found that Mr. Gwyllwes painted from 
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llic life, there was not one in the church, 
who thought at all, across whose mind 
this suggestion did not glance—‘‘ Can he 
borrow any part of the picture from me?” 

His lordship did not want the feelings 
of a man, nor the feelings of a Christian; 
but there is a kind of back-game that 
every man plays in his own heart, thus— 
Pride is a sin, I allow, but not every 
kind of pride; and the pride I entertain 
is of the unsinful kind—it is the heredi¬ 
tary right of glory, honour, and station-— 
it is the distinction of rank and of public 
character—it is due respect—it preserves 
order, regularity, and propriety.” 

Now cannot the murderer, the adul¬ 
terer, the rubber, argue as well—‘‘ Mur¬ 
der is a sin, I allow, but not every kind 
of murder; and the murder I have com¬ 
mitted is of the unsinful kind. I am no 
warrior, hero, or conqueror; my deed was 
self-defence, to ensure tay own safety— 
to satisfy my wants, &c.” So the adul¬ 
terer writes to the partner of his sin-— 
‘‘ ^Vhat sin have we committed ? I am 
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the object of your choice and yo\ir affec¬ 
tions—I am your real husband.” Sec the 
Letters of Lord JV, li, mid other's. 

But there is no need of comparing one 
sill with another; view any sin that you 
entertain with but a shade of difference; 
tlien exchange situations, do as you would 
be done by, and fairly and honestly take 
a view of your own sin. 

His lordship certainly was not inclined 
to allow the identity of the sin in himself, 
yet he thought of going from home for 
a week or two, that he might casually 
be absent on the pride-sermon Sunday. 
At length tlie tone of sense harmonized 
his feelings, and the earl of Browover was 
at church. His lordsliip, with his usual 
attention, heard the text—“ Is not this 
THE CARPENTEii’s SON ?” Twice lie leant 
forward, and partially lifted his right hand 
further to withdraw the green curtain, but 
without any chaftige lie returned to his 
iisuglfiliture, as the preacher proceeded: 
^^^bere was a sin by which angels of 
*^#ieaven fell—how then can tlie greatest 
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and noblest of the sons of earth hope to 
escape from its contaminating influence ? 
that sin is pride. Yet we may escape it 
—we may tear it from our heart, tumble 
it to the dust, and crush it for ever be¬ 
neath our feet, through him who, for our 
sakes, was the object and the victim of it. 
Cliristianity is the only safe and sure an¬ 
tidote to pride, when we renew our hearts 
by the balmy influence of the gospel of 
him whom the children of pride designated 
as the carpentele’s son. Jesus, tlie reputed 
son of Joseph the carpenter, had made 
himself very conspicuous, by words and 
deeds of superior worth and wisdom ; but 
he did not offer to attach himself to tlie 
great, the rich, and tlie powerful, nor 
proffer any worldly advantage to bis own 
town’s-people of Capernaum, that they 
miffht all hail him as the Christ. So far 

o 

from it, that he dispraised earthly glory, 
lionour, wealth, ambition, and victory, and 
gave the sole praise to humility, patience, 
charity, contentment, and peace. The 
people of Capernaum beheld his mighty 
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miracles, and heard his pure doctrine, with 
worse than indifference; all entered tlieir 
hearts and minds through the medium of 
pride—^ Is not this the carj>enter’s son ?” 

But what have we novelists to do with 
sermons ? One of the greatest of our kind 
hath indeed set us an example; but let it 
pass, at least for the present—the digres¬ 
sion has been long enough from the scene 
of the history, and has answered the in¬ 
tended pui*pose of shewing the situation 
of the father of lord Atheling, as to that 
hereditary evil which ruined the peace of 
mind of his son and heir. 

Miss Ffloyd either felt herself more on 
an equality, or else moi*e tenderly attached 
to Miss Chamont, than any other of her 
new acquaintance; it seemed to be rather 
a compound sentiment, arising alike from 
Miss Cbamont’s hapless birth, and Miss 
Ffloyd’s pity; for it is most true that 

pity is akin to Ipve;” and they who hate 
to be pitied, have rarely a heart adapted 
to pure and genuine love. It was with 
this sensation that Miss Ffloyd, when she 
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had dropped her curtseys to each of the 
other individuals, as she entered lady Ap- 
reuth’s morning-room, had shaken hands 
with Miss Chamont—a familiar acknow¬ 
ledgment, not unnoticed by lord Atheling 
before he left the room with the Ai>- 
reuths. 

It coidd not otherwise than cross his 
lordship’s proud mind, how naturally ‘‘ like 
cleaves to like.” His lordship continued 
pondering on Miss Ffloyd, as he walked 
with his friends to the coachmaker’s.-— 
‘‘ \\^hat! could not a bit of a road be made 
across a field, without an intimacy with 
this woman ? What a fool have I been to 
come here every season! How do I know 
to what acquaintance I may subject my¬ 
self! And she talks so freely, and looks 
so keenly, one cannot help knowing her. 
To reflect upon Miss Chamont—^to know 
lier reserve, her beauty, her dignity—^it 
might be thought that, she was the last 
person to be familiar with; yet she ac¬ 
cepted the little shrivelled hand with her 
usual complacency. Why do I not look 
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out for some plausible excuse to be gone 
—for ever gone, and at once ? If I go 
on at this rate, I shall be like the fellow 
who prayed to Jupiter to turn his beauti¬ 
ful cat into a woman, that he might marry 
her; but he found to his cost that she waS 
still at heart all the cat, as soon as the first 
opportunity for mousing arrived.” 

His lordship paused to review the last 
sentiment, and fairly shook his head, and 
stepped quickly forward, as if to get rid 
of such daring, intruding, and ungracious 
thoughts; then accused his own heart, as 
guilty of the basest calumny. With a 
sigh, recovering his former thoughts, he 
calmly asked himself the question—“Have 
I ever, directly or indirectly, entertained 
the idea (greatly as I admire, esteem, and 
respect Miss Chamont) of paying my ad¬ 
dresses ?” 

He was very well satisfied with the an¬ 
swer which he received, by considering the 
whole of his conduct to her. At this 
Mr. Marsham called his atten¬ 
tion, by remarking that he was passing 
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by the coaclimaker’s, and the strange phan¬ 
tom of love vanished from his mind. 

But this was but the beginning of proud 
sorrow; a day or two afterwards the con¬ 
versation at lady Apreuth’s turned on 
JNIiss Ffloyd, when lord Atheling was pre¬ 
sent, and lie found that JNIiss Chamont 
had called at her house that morning.— 

“ You are quite intimate with this little 
lady ?” said lord Atlieling. 

Oh, very intimate,” said Mrs. Mar- 
sham ; she has been telling I^ucy her fa¬ 
mily history this morning, how that she 
lost her parents in her childhood, and an 
only brother, at the university, just as h^ 
was one-and-twenty: in short, they arc 
already double cousins.” 

Double cousins!” repeated lord Athe- 
linj?, quite off his guard. 

Yes, double cousins—Cousins, in tlie 
first place, because they were both brought 
up, though in a different part of the cen¬ 
tury, in the same parish in Wales; and 
secondly, cousins from a philantbropical 
consanguinity of sentiment.” 

VOL. II. G 
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His lordship, at the word •philanihrojn- 
cal^ felt the colour mount in his cheeks; 
in vain he tried to suppress it, and wished 
to sj>eak—he only laughed louder than lie 
usually did, and bowed towards the lady 
with liis most thankful bow for her an¬ 
swer. 

This touch of pride could not escape 
any observant eye in the company; his 
lordship turned it off* as well as possible, 
by some question to Miss Chamont, about 
the concert on the foregoing evening, most 
respectfully addressed, as if he had said— 

Your knowledge and judgment can give 
me a decisive answer.” 

JMiss Chamont replied with great pro¬ 
priety, when lady Apreuth remarked— 

My dear, are you certain that you have 
jMiss Ffloyd’s name in your list for my 
concert ?” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Mrs. Marsham; 
“ the card shall‘be sent to-morrow in due 
order: and will you, my lord, excuse me 
presenting you yours now, for I have only 
to add your name to a card—the tickets 
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are all on the mantlepiece; and my list, 
in which, owing to your late arrival at 
Hath, your name is not inserted, I have 
left in my dressing-room.” 

She arose as she spoke, and, without 
waiting for a reply, wrote his lordship’s 
name on a card; wlio, if he could have 
commanded the proper tone of voice, would 
liave answered the lady in her own care¬ 
less and ceremony-dispensing-with wa}% 
and have added—“ And leave one, as I 
go to the pump-room, at your friend. Miss 
Fflovd’s.” 

mr 

It is no hard thing for the proud to con¬ 
descend, for they actually indulge the sen¬ 
sation of pride by the contrary semblance: 
all vice is stimulated by liypocrisy; ay, 
they very often, by that means, more 
strongly exhibit their real feelings, 

A gentleman, who was a Johnson in li¬ 
terature and in person, perhaps also not 
unlike him in wit and sensibility, was in 
company with a very haughty, high- 
minded lady, to whose company his abili- 

G 2 
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ties liad been Ins passport. The great lady 
so plainly shewed her condescension, tliat 
tlie gentleman very honestly said—In¬ 
deed, my lad}^, yon are too easy—I know 
not how to reply to yon. I am afraid that 
I shall forgot the differonce between us. I 
l)Og, my lady, you will keep your dis¬ 
tance.” 

But though any ])roiid fool finds it a 
simple task to condescend, it is not so 
simj)le a one to pla)" that part properly, 
which their judgment may tell them is 
best, and wdiich even their inclination may 
incline them to play, '^ord Atheling was 
a very sensible man, and he was very 
willing to have joked upon the subject; 
his mind was generally at his command, 
but his heart was a rebel. Yet when he 
tlmught, when he saw% when he spoke to 
Jliss Chamont, then the heart was true 
enough, but the mind was the rebel. In 
spite of his phriosopliy, his fashion, his 
knowledge of tlie world, and even his 
knowledge of himself, he began to own to 
his secret soul, that he more than admired 
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Miss Chamont.—I will break tlirciigfi 
this annual fascination—I will leave Bath. 
Where shall I go? I will not go; it is 
owning iny wccikncss to go, I will see 
her less. I w^ill regularly attend the 
York Club from this very day. And wliy 
so? Will that be consistency? I will 
take excursions round the neighbour]lood. 
I wdll visit Bowood, lladiningto]i, Cor- 
sham-House, Longlcat, Stourhead, Font- 
hill, Wardour Castle; 1 will view the 
Druid’s Temple at Avebury, Stonehenge, 
Stanton Drew. No. no; 1 have seen all 
I wish to see of fine painting, houses, and 
antiquities. She will soon be married ; I 
have expected to hear it every day, wdien 
I have been absent from her. This inta- 
tuation of mine for a}>poaranccs will soon 
^be past. Appearances! No—’tis real— 
true enough. 1 will certainly attend this 
concert, and from that evening have the 
gout, or the rheumatism, if nothing imme¬ 
diately occurs, till I leave Bath.” 

His lordship came late to the concert. 
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and did not forget his bow to MissFfloyd, 
who was splendidly arrayed. 

Nothing particular happened till the 
company partook of refreshment. Lord 
Atheling had not yet spoken to Miss Cha- 
niont, and had endeavoured also not to 
notice two gejitlemen ^vlio had for some 
time wished to make themselves agreeable 
to our heroine. As he addressed her, lie 
lightly said—“ Which will be the happy 
man?” for their pretensions were not un¬ 
known in the family. 

Slie as lightly answered—“ Which does 
your lordship supi)ose?” 

He casually mentioned one; upon 
wliich seriously she replied—“ Did your 
lordship fancy you perceived any thing 
preferable in my reception of his attention? 
I can scarcely think it, I am so much on 
my guard; I have ever been so from a 
child; my situation is so-” Recover¬ 

ing herself, she added—Rather, I think, 
1 am like Miss Ffloyd—I speak my 
thoughts aloud.” 
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His lordship could not restrain himseli' 
Troiii answering—I am certain you might 
at all times, with the greatest safety and 
propriety, JNIiss Chamont; for it is impos¬ 
sible that you can harbour a forbidden or 
improper one. Ilut really, in speaking of 
the two gentlemen, I made a distinction 
wliere I saw no difference.” 

]Miss Chamont, making a very low 
curtsey to the compliment, was silent; 
when she saw Mr. Glynne enter the room 
—Here comes a friend,” said she, M'arm- 
ly, and going to meet him, “ wdiom I 
prefer to- 

The sentence was not finished: his lord- 
ship had heard of this gentleman’s preten¬ 
sions, What then?—he had none of his 
own. Lord Atheling walked with her up 
Jo Mr. Glynne, and shook him by the 
hand in a friendly manner. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


To reconcile the resolution and the feeling 
of lord Atheling, in remaining at Bath, 
and to afford him, at the same time, the 
means of greater absence from his Apreuth 
friends, without encouraging idle suspi¬ 
cions of the real motive, or other fanciful 
cause, the arrival of a gentleman, with 

•whom lord Atheling became acquainted 

% 

on the Continent, opportunely occurred. 

Count Ginlfill was a perfect Englisli- 
man, tlioiigli his title was of foreign ho¬ 
nour. Guilfill Avas j)artaking of a very 
excellent literary education, yet with all 
the ardour of youth and heroism, Avas so 
urgent with his guardian (for he had no 
father or mother)** to purchase him a com¬ 
mission at the age of fifteen, that he would 
not hear of delay.—Study, sir!” said he, 
in answer to his guardian’s objection; ‘‘ let 
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me see my path in life, and then I sliall 
best know the course of my studies.” 

Unlike our youth, who purchase in a 
home regiment, look out for recruiting 
parties, and waste their time and morals 
in the idle and confined society of a coun¬ 
try town, or the more narrow, debasing, 
and degenerating society of barracks, he 
made it a point to go abroad, and to see 
actual service. In his seventeenth year, a 
young cornet, he was in action, where 
his regiment greatly signalized itself, and 
honours and preferment already flowed 
upon him. The grace his courage gained, 
Jiis knowledge preserved: in his twentieth 
year he had a compaiiy, and every officer 
who knew him, allowed that lie was fully 
equal to the command of a regiment. Still 
signalizing himself by his abilities and his 
spirit, he would act as aid-de-camp to some 
foreign general among our allies—he would 
volunteer into service wher^ his own re¬ 
giment was not to be employed; he was 
also very ready at his pen, and his supe- 

G 3 
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riors Jilways found a personal benefit from 
liis presence. 

At the early ago of twenty-one, he re¬ 
ceived the honourable title by which he 
was now designated, for his successful bra¬ 
very in the defence of a Ccrinau potentate, 
which distinetion, by the favour of Ins own 
court, he was permitted to assume in I'hig- 
land. At this time he fell in love with 
the maid of honour of a foreign court, and, 
in despite of many rivals, won and mar¬ 
ried the lady. He thus became allied to 
great honours and wealth, and ac(|uircd a 
kind of civil as well as military rank. But 
rest and civil honours were not to his mind; 
and the loss of his ladv, who died in child- 
birth, with the child, urged him forward 
with more avidity in his military career. 
He now signalized himself as a man pt 
honourable worldly principles. 

' After the death of hk wife, with whom 
he had lived in the utmost harmony, he 
went down to take possession of a very 
larae estate, which had fallen to the ladv 
tluring the year of marriage, and which 
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she had immediately insured to her be¬ 
loved husband. He questioned the head- 
steward—“ Who would have been the 
heir, if my countess had died unmarried? ’ 

The steward informed him, and he im¬ 
mediately sent a servant, to beg the favour 
of the gentleman’s attendance at the cjistle 
on business. 

The young count d’ul not keep him a 
moment in suspense.—I understand, sir, 
you would have been the undoubted heir- 
at-iaw, if I had not married lady Amelia 
Iduilfhauscn; I wish to arrange affairs, 
that I may put you in immediate posses¬ 
sion of the whole. You have a large fa¬ 
mily, and by living here, as I understand 
from your character and habits you arc 
likely to do, you may be a blessing to the 
whole neighbourhood. Now, I shall raise 
and^nount a troop of volunteers for the 
empire, who have already offered them¬ 
selves ; therefore, sir, the only question is, 
what sura of money can you give me V 

‘‘ My lord,” said the other, "lam un¬ 
der an obligation that 1 never can suffi- 
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ciently repay. The estate is free, and can 
be mortgaged to any amount; the timber 
is also very valuable. I request, therefore, 
you will mention any sum you please, and 
I shall be most happy and grateful in rais¬ 
ing it for you.” 

The count mentioned ten thousand 
pounds. 

“ I can double it, without the least in¬ 
convenience to myself or family; and I 
will give your lordship my bond for double 
that also, if your lordship should have any 
want of the money.” 

“ Oh, no bond, my dear fellow 1 A 
bullet may, the next campaign, put an 
end to all my wants; but I’ll accept your 
larger sum, if you can make it a matter 
of ease. I don’t mind taking away your 
ready money, for 1 know what to do with 
it—and there is the timber at han^ but 
you shall have the estate free.” 

The gentlemaft felt, and strongly ex¬ 
pressed his obligation, 

“ Well, this is settled,” turning to the 
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steward. “ Get the necessary papers as 
quick as possible, for my motto is com¬ 
pressed ill one word— If^orward. — And 
now, sir,” turning to the new proprietor, 
“ we will ride out, if you please, intro¬ 
duce you to the tenants, and arrange the 
volunteer business.” 

How do you approve of your estate ?” 
said the great man, wlien the young offi¬ 
cer returned to his court. 

“ It is no longer mine, sire; I found it 
well adapted to the otium Jkmilias dignU 
iaiisf, and I liave resigned it to a faithful 
veteran, whose ancestors possessed it be¬ 
fore.” 

It is almost needless to add, that the 
great man, his courtiers, and all who knew 
the circumstance, were pleased with it; 
jind that the count was universally re¬ 
ceived, in the highest circles, with the 
greatest respect; for this virtuous action 
humbled pride; and some, who^were will¬ 
ing to consider him before as a fortunate 
adventurer, were now constrained to ac 
knowledge him as a hero.. 
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He ^vas lately come to England for a 
few montliS, to consult with the English 
ministry, and receive his own sovereign’s 
approbation towards some warlike designs 
which the count liad planned with a fo¬ 
reign force. 

Count GuilfilVs acquaintance with lord 
Atheling was riveltcd by an adventure in 
which they were engaged. Lord Athc- 
ling having joined the Britisli and their 
allies on the Continent as a spectator, 
thought himself obliged, as a military man 
(for he was colonel of a militia regiment), 
to volunteer his services. He had been 
in a very w^arin action, and the day was 
closing, when Guilfill rode up to liiin— 

That body of French are carrying oil* 
prisoners some very worthy emigrants; 
they will be all sacrificed. \^^ill you ask 
the German commander, with whohi you 
know I am no favourite, for his permis¬ 
sion that this irgiment of cavalry may 
charge them, and endeavour to recov^'r 
the prisoners ?” 

The request was granted to lord Athc- 
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ling, who proceeded with the party, great¬ 
ly signalized his own courage, and com¬ 
pletely succeeded in his object. Tlic cir¬ 
cumstance was never known to lord Athe- 
ling’s friends till count Guilfill cainc to 
Eath. 

Neither was the count a great favourite 
with his majesty’s ministers, because he 
was not e]lough of a party-man for their 
peculiar interests. Like such characters 
as lord Cochrane, count llumford, sir Syd¬ 
ney Smith, and sir llobert Wilson, count 
(hiilfill owed his fame and honours more 
to his own merit, and foreign notice, than 
as the reward of favouritism and ministe¬ 
rial grace.—“ I am afraid,” said lord Len- 
deep, when he was in the ministry, “ you 
are not one of us.” 

^ “ Assuredly not, my lord, in talent; 
but in heart, v/herever my humbler ser¬ 
vices spread, I am as faithful as your lord- 
si lip to my country.” ^ 

If, count,” said another minister, ‘‘ you 
would but give ns a little assistance. 
Stand for the borough of Foxbury: a po- 
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pular military character, with government 
support, will certainly carry the election. 
We don’t ask your constant attendance in 
the house; follow your military career; 
but when you do come to England, give 
your assistance to those wlio will assij^t 
you when abroad.” 

I am too young, sir, and lack wisdom 
to play, like Pliilidor, two games at once. 
I should then be a trifling politician and a 
trifling soldier. I trust now that I am 
consistent in my profession. Some time 
hence, perhaps, when iny years are ma¬ 
tured, my principles formed, the high- 
day of my blood gone by, when my capa¬ 
bility will be more adapted to judge aiid 
to act, my ambition may rise to the ho¬ 
nour of being a British senator.” 

The premier of either party argued in 
vain—a warlike ambition was as yet pre¬ 
dominant in the heart of the count; and 
as ministers cho^e to fear the impractica¬ 
bility, and to be apprehensive of the ex¬ 
pence irf" his plans, the count was now 
epaae down to Bath, while they considered 
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the subject. The count was twenty- 
six years of age, tall, tliin, handsome, 
with great expression when he spoke, and 
a liglit licroic look, that stamped the gen¬ 
tleman more than all rank, education, 
%vealth, and birth can ever bestow. He 
arrived at Hath a day or two after lady 
Apreulh’s concert, was immediately intro¬ 
duced to that family by his friend lord 
Atlicling, and began very quickly to pay 
a marked attention to Miss Chamont, yet 
with that gentlemanly deference, that not 
one of tlic j)arty could perceive it with 
displeasure. 

In comj)limcnt to the count and his 
friend, lady ^Vpreutli invited them to a 
family dinner, and the gentlemen soon 
joined the ladies in tlie drawing-room. 
The cojiversation among the gentlemen, 
after dinner, took a military turn, and ^vas 
very ]>leasing to the old general Maurice; 
it was contimicd in the ditiwing-room; and 
the count entertained the ladies with a 
description of the Turk, the Mameluke, 
the native Egyptian, and the Bedouin 
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Arab, their dresses, manners of life, fa¬ 
milies, and religious prejudices, 

‘‘ Was it correctly true,” said Mr. Ar¬ 
thur Apreuth, “ that Buonaparte made an 
open profession, and conformed to the 
Mohammedan laith ?” 

Politically,” answered the count; “ I 
never heard practically. Though, by-the- 
bye, one of his generals actually pi olessed 
himself a conscientious proselyte, and was 
new-christened—baptized rather, newly- 
named upon the occasion.” 

It was the more honourable conduct 
of the two,” said Mr. Marsham. 

“ I think,” said the count, smiling, “ that 
neither conduct had aiiy thing to do with 
the code of honour.” 

“ A proud claim to veracity,” continued 
Mr. IVIarshain, “ such as the Quakers pro¬ 
fess, I have always considered as a Per¬ 
sian and Median article of that law which 
altereth not from any inducement; and I 
could easier make an excuse for Buona¬ 
parte’s cruelty and perfidy, than for this 
false and public attestation of faith. While 
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the world at large condemns him for his 
perfidious breach of parole to the Turks, 
and for the poisoning of his own men, it 
more generally, and I think justly, con¬ 
demns him, for his total want of principle, 
in declaring himself a disciple of Moham¬ 
med.” 

“ I cannot conceive,” said the count, 

that there was ary need of his professing 
one way or the other; toleration was all 
that was required—the finesse was too 
gross. After all, ’twas a mere ruse-de- 
^uc7'rc^ and assuredly, my dear sir, not 
to be put, in comparison of iniquity, with 
the poisoning and the massacring.” 

‘‘ Grant, count,” continued Mr. Mar- 
shain, who was fond of a close argument, 
“ that Buonaparte’s shameful violation of 
religious principle was a thing of light 
consequence, and I think that the great 
man may make a plausible defence.” 

The count said nothing*; but the ladies 
were all anxious to hear Mr. Marsham’s 
statement for the imperial villain; for not 
even count Guilfill could more heartily exe- 
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crate the whole conduct of the Corsican 
tlian Mr. Marsham liiinsclf. 

Mr. Marsliam proceeded—“ I will suj)- 
pose then that all religion is a farce—that 
no other point than the consequence in 
this world is worth reasoning upon; and 
that the proofs of Buonaparte’s poisoning 
his own soldiers, and shooting his Turkish 
prisoners in cold blood, the morning after 
they had surrendered at discretion, are ad¬ 
mitted by that renowned hero himself* 
Here then is his defence—^ I look upon it 
to be the paramount duty of every gene¬ 
ral to provide, with the utmost liumanity, 
for his soldiers; and by poisoning these 
men at Jaffa, I have sacrificed my own 
feelings, and I have dared to brave the 
ignorance, prejudice, malice, and calumny 
of the world, that I might, in the very 
best, and indeed only, way, carefully pro¬ 
vide for them. These, my beloved sol¬ 
diers, were at this time, more or less, la¬ 
bouring under their wounds; they were, 
in a dreadful and alarming degree, afflicted 
by the plague; and, to consummate their 
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afflictions, in the utmost danger of falling 
into the hands of an enraged and vindic¬ 
tive enemy. What then have I done? I 
have given them rest, and peace, and ob¬ 
livion. And what other motive could 
5 way the feeling of my heart than their 
benefit? Now, if I had left them to be 
taken prisoners, already under the torture 
of disease and wounds—then in misery 
and \vretchedness of mind and body, neg¬ 
lected and half-starved, they had lived, or 
by . inches died, still spreading among 
themselves, and even among their very 
enemies, the quickly-contagious pest. Not 
only to them, therefore, was my mercy 
extended—^my foes experienced it; and 
were their heads and hearts of noble na¬ 
ture, they would confess it too. As for 
the other case, it was an equal mixture of 
the highest attpbutes, justice and mercy. 
1 had given orders that no quarter should 
be given these Turkish ..wretches—they 
had never given quarter to my soldiers; 
hence it was justice; and mercy, in every 
point of view, towards the other Turks, 
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in that it taught them henceforth, if tliey 
expected it themselves, to shew it towards 
others; and it was, of course, also mercy 
towards mine own men, in that 1 shewed 
mine enemies how severely I would reta¬ 
liate, if they neglected the golden laws of'- 
mercy and humanity; and mercy again 
towards all, lest I had kept so many to be 
starved all together. There was an error, 
indeed, that arose from my excess of love 
towards my warriors in this case. I ought 
to have ordered the whole of the officers 
and soldiers who took these Turks priso¬ 
ners to have been shot at the same time, 
for violating the most sacred of all orders, 
those of their commander-in-chief; and an 
error of the same kind in the other affair, 
in that, yielding my mind to the igno¬ 
rance and prejudice of the world, I d^l 
not, when I gave ease to my afflicted 
comrades, make a purifying conflagration 
of Jaffa and its neighbourhood, and en¬ 
deavour to exterminate the accursed plague, 
which the filth of these barbarians perpe¬ 
tuates.* Now, ladies and gentlemen,** con- 
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eluded Mr. Marsham, ‘‘ I submit to you, 
if I have not made good my proposition, 
that if a total dereliction of all religious 
j)rinciple can excuse the Corsican’s profes¬ 
sion of Mohammedism, that he may make 
a ])laiisible defence for hurrying, in an in¬ 
stant, friends and foes out of their worldly 
cares and pains, though the method may 
be not according to our vulgar opinions, 
manners, and prejudices.”* 

The company partly acquiesced, nor 
said the count any thing to the contrary, 
but—“ If ever I despair of my own cause, 
sir, or want a defender, I can only hope 
to meet with as able an advocate as yon.” 

I^ord Atheling now led the conversa¬ 
tion to the Imperial court, and the count 
appeared in a more pleasing light, as a lu- 
ijiinary of no inferior honour and influence, 
whose rays his lordship was pleased to 
own had conducted him into the zenith of 
^fashion and military information, 

^ I have noticed the foregoing conversa- 

* Many years since this was said and written, Btiuna- 
parte, by others, lias made a not very dissimilar excuse< 
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tion, as it gave the ladies a little insight 
into the count’s liberal sentiments on reli¬ 
gious subjects. The young philosopher 
found no one in the present company from 
whom any pleasure could arise, either 
from a reciprocity of opinion, or from the 
exertion of contradictory ability; and he 
was by no means inclined further to ex¬ 
pand them. Tlie steady religion of all the 
Apreuth family he had quickly noticed, 
superior, more consistent, and conscien¬ 
tious, than, as he candidly said to Mr. Ar¬ 
thur, he had ever been able to perceive 
among professed champions of the faitli 
and hierarchs; and of the mighty magnet 
of attraction herself he spoke to lord Athe- 
ling the day of his introduction—" If that 
sweet lady be a Quaker, my lord, she will 
certainly make a convert of me. I will 
go to her meeting; and if it should prove 
a silent one, I shall learn more from her 
expressive countenance, than from all the 
doctors in the land: but no Quaker's ap¬ 
parel has half the sense and propriety; her 
liressi my lord, is a perfect English trans- 
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lation of the long-desired simplex mundi- 
tiis of Horace, So some author—I forget 
whom, but not Hume or Gibbon, for they 
had not the feeling to describe it—dressed 
tlie primitive Christian virgin. Now the 
compliment to Bliss Chamont’s dress was 
a compliment to his lordship’s taste, who 
had repeatedly asserted that he had never 
seen any woman, in any court of Chris¬ 
tendom, so well dressed, in his opinion. 
And here be it remarked, that this is no 
common (what a lady might call) error in 
many men’s minds, to admire a dress for 
its plainness. It is trifling to say, that 
there is equal pride and vanity in humble 
unassuming attire, as in the finest and 
most attractive mixture of colours; for as 

well may a puffed-up and haughty wretch 

# _ 

«y to a worthy and honest man—You 
are as proud and conceited as I am, for 
you take as great a pride in being good 
as I do in being great.” 

But if the plainly dressed are choice and 
particular, earnest and anxious, sacrificing 

VOL. IL H 
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time, care, and profit, to the object—if 
they are not satisfied with cleanliness, 
neatness, and moderation, in the price of 
the articles, but earnest to have tliem va¬ 
luable, and tlie very best of tlie kind, and 
made after an exact model—^there can be 
no difibrence, in point of conceit and va¬ 
nity, between the superb lady with rib¬ 
bons, laces, plumes, and flowers, and the 
busy, bustling, and formal Quaker. It is 
the waste of time, of mind, of care, and 
of expence, that forms the evil of dress; 
and it is the saving of time, of mind, of 
care, and of expence, that makes a plain 
dress commendable; while, if the plain 
dress be more cleanly, modest, and useful 
than the other, it proves the superior wis¬ 
dom, and deserves the superior praise; 
add also, in the case of our heroine, thai 
her attire was more graceful, and mere 
feshion, in compjirison, becomes complete 
folly. 

These remarks are given as peculiarly 
a]iplicable, in all that is amiable, excellent, 
and commendable, to the apparel of Miss 
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Ijiicy Cliamont. The uniqiiity might, by 
the strength of contrast, perhaps, add to 
the pleasing effect on the minds of both 
the count and lord; for few young men 
of their age had had the like opportunity 
of seeing the variety and splendour of 
taste, and vanity, and wealth, in the dif¬ 
ferent courts of Europe; but the same 
motive might have a contrary effect on 
others, daily hackneyed in the routine of 
fashion in Bath and London, whose nar- 
rowed opinions and prejudiced concep¬ 
tions rarely expand into pure reason and 
sense* 

The young ladies of the Apreuth fa¬ 
mily had often ridiculed their beloved 
Lucy on her unaffected attire, and Mrs. 
Alarsham could easily be sarcastic.—It 
-^icceeds,” said she, one day, when Miss 
Chamont had had an offer; it is like a 
mousetrap, that appears .plain and open, 
but has the bait and the snare neverthe¬ 
less. Well, it is lucky for us that xve are 
all married, or we should have been ,all 
overlooked.” 

H 2 
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Miss ChanM^nt’s eyes said to her—- 
“ ^^^hy call you be so unkind?” but she 
steadily answered — ‘‘ Rather^ ma’am, if 
you and my other young ladies had not 
been married, I should have been over¬ 
looked ; nor do I ever wish to be noticed 
till after you all. I have told you often, 
my dear Mrs* Marsfaam, tliat if I had 
your birth and advantages, I should pro¬ 
bably dress more like you; and if you 
really mean to say that there is any thing 
particular, any obtrusive appearance of 
singulai'ity, any bordering upon affecta¬ 
tion, I will adopt the alteration that you 
shall suggest.” 

“ No, no, child; but when I do say ill- 
natured things, 1 would rather you should 
scold me with, your tongue (which, by-the- 
bye, you can do when you like), than 
your eyes.” 

Neither could^it be said to be the per¬ 
son of Miss Chamont that would set off 
any dress to advantage—-her friend Miss 
Glynne was memorable for the same mo¬ 
desty and plainness of attire, and, like our 
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heroine, was admired for the same; but 
neither INIiss dynne’s person or face would 
of themselves have attracted admiration. 

But return we to the count, who was 
by no means the hero of his own tale, or 
intruding of his conversational knowledge, 
but as willing (in most cases) to learn as 
to teach; the gentlemen, therefore, were 
as much pleased with tlic unassumption 
of his character as with his anecdotic iiN 
formation. If he was of no party in the. 
state, so had he no confined principles in 
any point. He would boast his glory in 
being an Englishman, yet he would not 
exclusively, and without discrimination, 
allow praise to his government for her 
lavrs or ecclesiastical policy. ..He was fond 
of considering himself a citizen of the 
"World.—^ At Vienna,’’ said he, ** I am a 
good Catholic; in Egypt I have no objec¬ 
tion to be taken for a friend of Moham- 

i 

med; if I went to India, I would study 
the laws of Brama; if the Chinese empe¬ 
ror wUl admit me into his country, I'd 
promise to be faithful to Confucius; and 
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at home I’ll be obedient to the Protestant 
reform. But you’ll be satisfied, sir,” con¬ 
tinued the count, looking at Mr. Arthur 
Apreuth, “ without my attestation to the 
Thirty-nine Articles and St. Athanasius’s 
Creed.” 

There are idlers enough in most com¬ 
panies, to whom a man who talks in this 
way is an object of admiration; there are 
fools enough willing to object to every 
thing tliat is holy and good, though their 
ignorance chains their tongues, and there¬ 
fore a laugh of approval was easily ob¬ 
tained. In the earliest days of his life 
captain Guilfill, so far from acceding to all 
religions, had thrown out the gauntlet 
against all; but as he had learned worldly 
w isdom, so had he imbibed a little spiri¬ 
tual prudence; and he had adopted a mofu 
ingenious method, by the rule of con¬ 
traries, of asserting tlic same tenets; but 
in the present company there were none 
of these fools and idlers, whose conscience, 
matured by self-conduct, is ready to ap- 
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plaud an (if I may use a correct term) 
atheistical sentiment. 

Mr. Apreuth coolly replied to the fore¬ 
going rhapsody—Your philosophy,count, 
is above my mental stretch; I am satis¬ 
fied with every good man in his proper 
state, if he be but what he appears to the 
'world to be.” 

But you’ll grant, sir,” said the count, 
that in all religions there is more meant 
than can be understood—more required 
than is really expected of us.” 

No, count, no; I’ll not grant you an 
inch, lest you fulfil the old proverb against 
me.” 

This philosophistical play of his friend 
Guilfill’s conversation was very unpleasant 
to lord Atheling; he endeavoured to turn 
the conversation, and easily succeeded. 
The count quoted Horace and Homer— 
laughed at Jupiter and Juno—shewed 
himself a good mathematician; and the 
whole company (judges or not) were satis¬ 
fied, as well as entertained, with his mili* 
tary knowledge and information. 
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Every one of the ladies in the jcVprcutli 

family were very much pleased with his 

unassuming manners, pleasant temper, and 

general conversation. The old general 

shook his head at his religious flights, but 
% 

thought him a perfect hero. He yet more 
particularly addressed liiinself to Miss 
Chamont; and one morning calling early 
on lord Atheling—‘‘ My dear lord, wlio 
is this Miss Chamont 
His lordship told him. 

“ Now ril believe in angels! happily 
this want of anccstorial dignity is nothing 
to me. My father was a worthy good 
man, I know, because he taught me the 
early part of my education; but, losing 
my parents ere I was ten years of age, 
how far he could reckon up the family 
pedigree I cannot say. My lord, I mean 
disrespect to your very noble and truly 
'nonourabic house. I am talking like a 
ldii«!r now. Your lordship, I presume, has 
no pricH* pretensions to the sweet creature 
whom 1 am alluding to ?” 
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His lordship never gave so heart-tear¬ 
ing a negative in his whole life. 

‘‘ Then wish me success! I want no¬ 
thing but a good woman, whose person? 
and mind I like. I am the first of my 
house; if I live, my career is clear enough 
before me; if I fall—^fbr that every bullet 
has its billet, is the finest doctrine in the 
world—I leave my widow and family rank,^ 
dignity, and twice ten times the worldly 
mammon with which I commenced the 
soldier of fortune and honour.” 

There was a trait in the coitnt’s charac¬ 
ter not to be omitted, though it has been 
remarked always to accompany no religi¬ 
ous opinions—I mean superstitious ones. 
Thus, he did not disbelieve judicial astro- 
logy, and would give an instance of tl*e 
4urn of his faith from the effect of the 
moon on the tides. He thought at one 
time that he had leai*nt, and he at least 
tried to leam,^ animal magnetiism; be was; 
in possession of a pair of metallic tractors,, 
and a secret charm or two. Kidicule the 
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C'ount upon these, in answer to his reli¬ 
gious doubts, and he would reply—‘‘ 1 
believe nothing—I judge only by actual 
proof; it may, or it may not be; wliat is 
more wonderiiil than the powers of the 
loadstone ?” 

It is impossible to describe loi’d Athe- 
ling’s sensation, when the count, w’ith 
marked expression, said—I am agoing to 
pay a morning visit at lady Apreuth’s— 
Ill not ask you, my dear lord, to accom¬ 
pany me.” 

His lordship immediately ordered Ms 
horse, and once more endeavoured to ob¬ 
literate the traces of love from his brain 
by a full gallop. He checked not his steed 
till he came to Bathford; then (falling to 
his servant, he aliglited—gave the man his 
horse—walked a little way up the hill-«t 
took his horse—complained of a violent 
headache (it was true enough, but more 
true had he said a heartache)—mounted, 
and rode back. 

As he went towards his cliamber, he 
said to his astonished valet—I am very 
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unwell—I shall lie down on the bed—• 
don’t let me be disturbed by any one.'’ 

He entered his chamber—locked his 
door—walked hastily up and down the 
room, till he fancied that his servant, 
alarmed, was waiting at the door. He 
now roused his mind—rang his bdl— 
asked for a glass of water—drank it—said 
lie was better—dismissed his man—again 
locked the door, and threw himself, in all 
the agony of despair, on the bed. 

And for what have I lost every hope? 
How man rivets his own fetters! We 
boast our civilization—’tis another v/ord 
for our follies and prejudices. \Vhat if ail 
my proud incumbrances had been for ever 
thrown aside, should I not be the same 
individual, alike blessed with strength, 
reason, fortune ? Might not I have been 
the first of my house ? and so might my 
son, and my grandson, also of theirs, if 
the old house had been to them, as it is 
to me, an incumbrance. But I want 
strength of mind—I am the slave of pre¬ 
judice. Oh! how happy should I be, if 
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with the hopes of this sweet creature’?; 
love, I began the world a mere adven¬ 
turer—served a volunteer under this frec- 
minded> easy-hearted count—ay, enlisted 

a private^ carried a knapsack, and-oh! 

1 would serve twice seven vears, as Jacob 
did, so she smiled on my toils, and was 
to be the reward of ray service. What 
is there in the whole world, that I regard 
in a moment’s comparison with her! what 
can afford me the least satisfaction! I 
have now but one wish—tliat my father 
could transfer to some other the gorgeous 
weight of his honours and dignities, that 
he might cultivate this genealogical tree 
of misery, and I could retire to some si¬ 
lent liouse of prayer and mourning—some 
La Trappe society, wdiere, at peace with 
all the world, I might think only of meet¬ 
ing her in a better, and exclaim with 
EI#isa— 

Ob, Graee serene I ob, Virtue lusawenly fair! 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care! 

Frei^b blooming Hope, gay daughter of the sky,, 

Taith, our early iuunortality ! 
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Enter encli mild, eacli aiiiicalde gue>t;. 

Keceive, and wrap me in eternal re&t/' 

The violence of the paroxysm gave a 
temporary relief to the pains of love; his 
lordship again summoned his servant— 
“ Giv'e me a glass of strong lemonade.” 

“ I hope your lordship is better? Will 
you permit me, my lord, to call — —- ?” 

“ No, no, my good friend, I thank you; 
I am better. I did not think, an hour 
ago, that 1 should have been able to have 
dined in company to-day. Get me my 
things—I shall dress presently.” 

Shame and pride were now come to the 
assistance of his lordship; for let pride have 
its due—^it is for a time able to smother 
the pangs of the heart; but it generally, 
in these cases, comes in bad company; for 
where a generous, noble, virtuous, and 
religious motive can influence tibe heart,, 
it does not require the, aid of pride. With 
the help of some of these auxiliaries, who- 
would have managed it better, had they 
had not been headed by pride, lus lordship* 
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was able to join the company, with his 
usual pleasing manners, at dinner. 

Count Guilfill Avas present. Nothing 
had occurred to depress his spirits; and the 
conversation turning upon the female cha¬ 
racter—“Women,” says he, “ arc the only 
real comfort of one’s life. I would com¬ 
mence hermit, or invent an air-balloon, and 
break my neck in trying to reach the 
moon, if there Averc no AA^oman on earth. 
Unsex us, and I do not think that there 
would be one virtue under the sun. If 
there were no other proof that Cliarles of 
Sweden was a madman, it is this—that he 
wanted the sense of love. Even the Cor¬ 
sican feels this; and I do not think that 
he AA Ould A^alue the conquest of the AA^orld, 
if he could have no empress to partake of 
Iiis glory.” 

Was this like disappointment, or doubt, 
or suspense? or was it possible that JMiss 
Chamont could accede to his hopes at the 
first question ? she, Avho Avas all thought 
afill |>rudence—Avho owned, Avho prided 
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herself—’twas a more valuable pride than 
his lordship’s own—in being thoughtful 
and prudent. 

Though, during the evening, lord Athe- 
ling had many opportunities of addressing 
the count, he could not think of alluding 
to the morning adventure. He had little 
but perturbed sleep during the night; ir¬ 
resolute upon every point—one moment 
fancying himself most anxious that’the 
count should succeed—the next resigning 
himself to despair. 

Ho arose late; his friend Arthur came 
in while lie was at breakfast. Arthur be-^ 
gan—We are likely to lose our dear 
Lucy—your iHend, the count, will carry 
her off*. He is a strange man ! he has un¬ 
doubtedly conducted himself remarkably 
well in this business. I am really very 
sorry—we are all so attached to her—I, 
wish sir David had been here. It was 
greatly in. the count’s favour that he was 
introduced under your auspices.” 

This was a home thrust. His lordship 
answered—** My dear Arthur, how could' 
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I——” and not finishing the seiitence— 
** the count’s cljaracter and situation are 
before you all—he is no adventurer—he is 
no hypocrite*” 

** My uncle has a veiy high opinion of 
him, and he is sucli a favourite too with 
the ladies,” continued Mr. Aprcuth, “ yet 
not so much with my sister, as my mo¬ 
ther, my wife, and Lucy.” 

His lordship again began speaking as to 
his feelings—Your sister is a very sen¬ 
sible—but recovering his mind—she 
is quicker than most other women. <*ive 
your mother time and discrimination, or 
Mrs. Apreuth, oi* Miss Chamont, I should 
——But the count has three tilings in his 
favour besides his all-winning heroism— 
his youth, his good temper, and good 
sense.” And this justice would lord Atlie- 
ling have done his friend to the ears of the 
fair lady herself, though his friend had 
been his rival, and tliat fair lady his ac^ 
knowledged mistress. 

Well,” proceeded Mr. Apreuth, " I 
feink Lucy will be happy; her chief cause 
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of care will be—if she marry him—upon 
his own account. If he cannot think on 
some, tlie most material points, as she 
does, he will respect her opinion.” 

The count was at this moment intro¬ 
duced.—“ Good-morning! good-morning! 
Our friend—may 1 be permitted,” bowing 
respectfully to jMi\ Apreuth, ‘‘ has told 
you, my lord, of the opening of the cam¬ 
paign. I am a soldier, and I am obliged 
to act somewhat in my foe, Napoleon’s 
way—I cannot wait for long sieges; but 
I hope, sir, that you, or any of your re¬ 
lations, or tlie friends of your family, will 
make no scruple of using all inquiries you 
may think proper concerning me; and I 
assure you, tliat I shall personally consider 
it a favour, by having any questions put 
to me.” 

AVith that candour you act, sir, and 
therefore doubly deserve,” said Mr. Ap¬ 
reuth, “ I think it right to say, that 
there is one point in which I consider you 
and Miss Chamont ought not to misun¬ 
derstand one another—I mean religious 
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sentiments. Jliss Chainoiit I believe to 
be conscientiously attached to the revela¬ 
tion of Christianity. Do I lie under any 
mistake, count, in supposing you at least 
indiflFerent on this subject ?” 

“ A perfect infidel, if you please,” ca¬ 
valierly enough answered the count; “ I 
have never affected otherwise: but as I 
claim exemption from persecution, so I 
religiously forbear persecuting others. 1 
do not conceive a variance in opinion up¬ 
on these points ever yet deeply concerned 
the female mind; for even the supposed 
case of lady Clementina must be resolved 
into the pride of papa and mamma, rather 
than any heretical denunciation of popes 
and confessors; but if it were my fortune 
to marry a Roman Catholic, I would con¬ 
scientiously allow her the full enjoyment-, 
of her religion; though, I must say, 1 
had rather have my house filled with five 
hundred friends^ of your cloth, than one 
father-confessor prowling about it; and so 
highly do I admire Miss Chamont for 
being unlike other ladies, that I’d prefer 
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subscribing for fifty copies of Macklin’s 
Bible, sooner than present her with a dia¬ 
mond necklace.” 

“ A simpler edition, count,” said Jlr. 
Arthur, smiling, I think would be also 
more to her taste.” 

In every edition, sir, I most willingly 
allow,” replied the count, without bring¬ 
ing religion into the question, this is the 
very best book that any good woman can 
be acquainted with. Tlie very arguments 
of some of my brother infidels are, in my 
mind, above all other books in its favour— 
I mean its sincerity, its honesty, its speak¬ 
ing the whole truth, its arraigning the 
characters of its own worthies: sir, I allow 
you it always must do good, for it never 
deceives—it never flatters. Here is a 
point, JNIr. Apreuth, in which I can most 
heartily, if not spiritually, agree with your 
sweet foster-sister. I hope you see no¬ 
thing, my dear sir, but what is favourable 
to me in this ?” 

In this, as in every other case,” said 
Mr. Apreutli, tlie lady must be the 
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jud^ of hei’ owii happiness. Though I 
love her as a sister, I shall not intrude my 
opinion; and I have not a word to say 
concerning you, count, that I should not 
wish you to be present to hear it.” 

“ In point of the ])rcsent world,” said 
the count, smiling, “ we are not far a])art 
in our sentiments; and neither your prin¬ 
ciples, nor mine, sir, believe that the ma¬ 
trimonial contract will last any longer than 
this world: but, seriously, I must coiifess 
that I had rather my opinions were first 
.opened to Miss Chamont by myself; con¬ 
trast, suddenly exerted, often effects wliat 
moderation and reason would fail in per¬ 
forming; and as I hope to have the ho¬ 
nour of again addressing myself to Miss 
Chamont in about half-an-hour, I promise 
you, Mr. Apreuth, before I leave the lady, * 
that any remarks her friends may think 
proper to make upon my deficiency on 
subjects of belief ^shall not be a novelty 
to the lady.” 

“ I would have you, count, remember,” 
said Mr. Apreuth, that not only on sub- 
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jccts of religion, but on woi’ldly concerns, 
:md even on philosophical subjects, what 
is of greiit moment and interest to one 
]>erson is of little regard to another. 
There are soldiers who have no taste for 
study, and students who dislike warfare. 
The mathematician, the astronomer, the 
aeronaut, may be inclined to give the 
greater credit to his own employment; 
but every liberal-minded man will consider 
that as good a reason may be given for 
the pursuit of another, though it may be 
very unlike his own. I hope, therefore, 
by this rule you will judge that 1 do not 
set an undue value upon the congeniality 
of religious opinions.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” answered the count, 

I agree with you; and by that same 
rule I wish you all to judge of my prin¬ 
ciples.” 

The count soon left tliem. 

He is a wonderful* man!” said Mr. 
Arthur. 

1 never beard you so doquexit,” said 
his lordship. 
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I could not speak as iny mind willed, 
and iny heart wished; but, to tell you the 
truth,” continued Mr. Arthur, very in¬ 
nocently, 1 dread the success of your 
friend, and I thought it was now or never 
the time to say something. He is such a 
hero, that when he talks of doing, I think 
the thing is done.” 

This is—I believe!” said his lordship. 

Our pleasing recollections of her will 
be like a dream,” continued Mr. Arthur; 

she wdll go abroad with him, and we 
shall see her no more!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Let us more immediately view the love- 
fortune of the gallant soldier, who, when 
he called at lady* Apreuth’s, gave a note 
to the servant to her ladyship,—“ Count 
Guilfill begs the favour of a short conver¬ 
sation with Miss Chamont, upon a subject 
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that he wishes not to be a secret to lady 
Apreiith, or any of her very respectable 
iamily/’ 

Miss Chamont received him alone. The 
count never whined in his life, nor was 
he subject to fits of hasty displeasure. 
He addressed Miss Chamont with great 
respect and deierence. — ‘‘I have first, 
inaain, to thank you for thus acceding to 
my request through your dear friend. Will 
you permit me to hand you a chair, as I 
have many things to submit to your con¬ 
sideration, before I can further presume 
to call your attention to my pretensions?” 

Tlie lady spoke—“ Your notice, and 
your very honourable behaviour, count, 
deserve my thanks, and ever gi'ateful re¬ 
membrance; but 1 have no wish, and I 

. must beg that 1 may not have- 

As most indifferent to rny pretensions, 
JNIiss Chamont, you may peruse the pa¬ 
pers, 1 mean, as honouring me—may I, 
at least, hope this—with the good wishes 
of a friend ? it will be of service to a ge¬ 
neral knowledge of my character, for I 
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have no hereditary establishment of fame 
and honour. I am so little known to you, 
it is but justice to grant me this; and I 
beg, through you, to submit these papers 
to the rest of the family. You will acquit 
me, I hope, of every trait of pride in pre¬ 
senting them, though 1 cannot say the 
same in my ^dressing you. If Pope said 
An honest man is the noblest work of 
God,* it 'was because he was little ac¬ 
quainted with the other sex; from my 
heart I say—a virtuous woman & the 
highest prize that God can bestow u])on 
man. There is, Miss Chamont, allow me 
to say, a great similarity in our circum¬ 
stances. I am perfectly acquainted with 
yours. Your birth, so far from lessening 
you in my eyes, proudly exalts you. How 
is the value of any w'orth to be obtained, 
but by comparison ? I should have been 
ver^ sorry that my father had been a lord 
-•-I sliould have dess ambition in calling 
you finine were you a princess; nor do I 
dnk the attempt would have been more 
difficult You have now tliat knowledge, 
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those thoughts, ndt to speak of superior 
education, you could not have had as a 
princess. But I beg your pwdon—^you 
will think that I wish to win you flat* 
tery; but if I do, it must be by flattering 
myself, and humbling you to myself; for 
1 do wish to prove a similarity between 
us—I do aim at a congenial, a reriprocal 
feeling, and therefore it is, that as 1 am 
not unacquainted with you, so I wish you 
also to be acquainted with me.” 

Such was the substance of the count’s 
address, with a few breaks, but with in¬ 
numerable additions of amatorial graces, 
which a writer cannot describe, but every 
sensitive lieart can supply. To all 
which the lady replied—” 1 could not re¬ 
fuse hearing you, count; but I am ^ving 
much needless, unnecessary trouble; I 
would rather you——” 

” I^t me, in this, appeal to your jus¬ 
tice, your lovdy candour, your friends.” 
The lady retained the papers. 

The young count proceeded—” You 

VOL. II. I 
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must not judge ine» Miss Chamont, as a 
military man, as an adventurer on the sea 
of glory—I am an Englishman, and reve¬ 
rence her laws; I am an enthusiast too in 
every thing tliat I believe truly honour¬ 
able and great. I would sheath my sword, 
never to draw it again, so I could sheatli 
it in my country’s peace and safety. I 
have no general ambition—my warlike ef¬ 
forts are directed against the enemy of 
mankind. No little ichneumon more in- 
veterately pursues the destructive monster 
of the Nile, than I would pursue and de¬ 
stroy the cruel tyranny of that imperial 
monster. If I am so blessed as to interest 
you in my fate-^if it may be permitted 
me to weave our fortunes in one web, it 
shall be my first care to throw around you 
and yours a sweet and certain shelter from 
every worldly storm, to wbidi retreat of 
peace and happiness my ultimate hopes, 
my ambition, my glory, shall always look 
forward as their highest reward. Where 
knowledge to certainty leads me, I can 
dearly shew you my mind. Miss Cha- 
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inont; of principles arising from opinion, 
it is not so easy to speak; but yours, I can 
say, shall ever be respected and inviolate, 
and your conduct arising from them, guid> 
ed and governed by your own pleasure— 
so let my own be. I venerate your golden 
rule—‘ Do, as in like case, you would be 
done unto.’ I have been, ma’am, in a 
great degree, a citizen of the world, and 
I presume only to make the distinction 
between the good and the bad, as to the 
performance of all religious, relative, so¬ 
cial, and civil duties; and this, my dear 
lady, is my firm faith; and as you see my 
motive, so you will give me your appro¬ 
bation for addressing you on the subject— 
no bigotry, no persecution, but tempe¬ 
rance and forbearance; for tlie object of all 
religions should be the making mankind 
wiser and better.” 

Soft and gentle negatives on the lady’s 
side occasionally broke in.upon the former 
part of his address; but so general and so 
guarded were his religious remarks, that 

1 2 
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any direct opposition could not be made 
to them; thus» Miss Chamont by no means 
decidedly objected to the subject upon 
which he had requested her company, nor 
had she refused his offers. So favourably 
did the count open his matrimonial preli¬ 
minaries—so far were his overtures re¬ 
ceived. 

1 am glad to hear« my love/' said her 
affectionate foster-mother, ** you have not 
hastily refused him; you have acted with 
your usual good sense and discretion. The 
count’s addresses are an honour to any 
woman, and his conduct in this affair 
nuses him yet higher in my esteem. Still, 
my dear Lucy, shall 1 be most sorry to 
lose you, as one of my own daughters; I 
can even say more sorry, because you are 
the last and the youngest, and will be 
farther removed from me.” 

‘‘ I cried my eyes out, you all know,” 
said Mrs. Marshom, " when my sisters 
married; and you then laughed at me, 
and said, it was because my own turn 
was not come. Lucy, I shall cry my 
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heart out if you marry this most complete 
man of the world, though, instead of the 
honours of a count, he had won those of a 
prince.” 

, “ I have no wish, my ever-dear friends; 

your dutiful Lucy has no desire ever to 
leave your roof, my more than mother, 
my protectress, my guardian!” 

Mrs. Marsham broke through the tide 
of affection—** But let us look at these 
papers; if we must part, I am resolved to 
know to whom I resign you. The grace, 
the ease, the candour, the heroism, the 
dignity of this favourite child of fortune, 
shall not blind to me the frailties of the 
mere man. I do think you all are too 
partial to him. Lucy, you are a wise girl; 
if he had made me an ofier, I should not 
have acted half so prudently at the first.” 

** I think, my dear,” said her husband, 

that you have no reason to accuse any 
of us of partiality for the count; and it 
appears to me, that I ought to expedite 
this business for my own sake.” 

** If t\ie count,” said the wife, empha- 
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tically, “ has got your worth, I most 
heartily wish him success.” 

The husband felt the compliment. 

“ Come, come, the papers,” said 51 rs. 
5Iar8hara. 

They were very honourable testimonials 
to the hero’s character; from his school¬ 
days, by tutors and schoolfellows; from 
his first entrance into the army, by the 
colonel of the regiment, the duke of York, 
the prince of Wales, and his royal master 
himself; from his foreign services, by 
many o£ the first generals and potmtates 
of Europe, a rich assemblage enough to 
bedazzle the proudest alliance in tlie king¬ 
dom. General Maurice could not with¬ 
hold his approbation; and the last paper 
was a candid and modest apology for the 
others, with the generous statement, that 
if Miss Chamont and her Mends ^approved 
his addresses, he would, as soon as they 
pleas^ give security for a settlement of 
f one thousand pounds a-year, in case his 
demise. 

If Miss Chamont was at first pleased 
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with his person and manners, this liberal 
conduct, with the many proofs of his 
worth, could not fail in every breast to 
raise an interest for the truly-gallant sol¬ 
dier. 

The next day, when they again met, 
and she delivered him the papers, she ad¬ 
dressed him—1 assure you, count, I am 
not insensible to your merits; and I feel 
yet more for your very liberal and gene¬ 
rous behaviour towards me. You are de¬ 
serving of far more noble prospects than 
an alliance with me can ever present tO' 
your view.” 

The count was not a man to neglect 
this opening—“ No, my dear Miss Cha- 
mont, there is not a man in Christendom 
deserving of more, for there is not a great¬ 
er desert. But I will not express my feel¬ 
ings for you—I trust I have proved them 
to your friends; but, above all, and before 
all, and, if it be necessary, exclusive of 
all, would I prove them to yourself.” 

“ Count,” replied the young lady, ‘‘ I* 
am greatly obliged by the whole of your 
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noble conduct; I should be totallv uii> 

¥ 

worthy your very favourable notice, if I 
encouraged sentiments towards me which 
I cannot adequately return; I say ade¬ 
quately, for I will not deny to you rny 
high esteem for you; but kindly as you 
have assimilated my station to your own, 
you ipust have noticed our different ha¬ 
bits, manners, and, in the most serious ef¬ 
fect, opinions*” 

Do you, my dear Miss Chamont, still 
allude particularly to religious senti¬ 
ments ?” 

I do, sir.” 

And there is nothing of custom, habit, 
and opinion, of so much consequence in 
your eyes?” 

“ Certainly not, count, if I am not a 
mere hypocrite in my profession ” 

‘‘ Then I trust, my ever-dear Miss Cha¬ 
mont, I shall, by destroying the great im¬ 
pediment to congenial feeling in your fair 
bosom, remove eveiy minor foe. I soi- 
Icmnly protest, by that honour which is 
the life and soul of every worthy man’s 
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appeal, that you, unrestrained, unbiassed, 
shall freely indulge in and practise siicli 
sentiments and ceremonies as you may ap¬ 
prove of; and that I will cause, wherever 
my authority extends, your religious opi¬ 
nions to be treated with respect, as I 
would mine own.” 

I do not disbelieve you, count; but 
surely it would be impossible for two per¬ 
sons, living together, and disagreeing on 
what the one believes to be the most ma¬ 
terial of all points, and the other as an in^ 
different subject, not to endeavour to in¬ 
fluence each other, and set in a right point 
of view what they consider to be the truth. 
We all saw this the other day, when you 
and Mr. Marsham argued, not without 
warmth, though both of you, all the time, 
professed to be unwilling to continue the. 
subject” 

" My dear Miss Chapiont,” said the 
count, ** I have before now fought and ar¬ 
gued too, more with thoughts of learning, 
than of victory. And do you think I 

la 
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could not ai^ue with you, and preserve 
an equal mind—and perhaps yield, pleased 
at being oonquered? ’ 

“ You are too insidious a reasoner,” the 
fair one replied, " for a moment to allow 
me thus to think. No, count, your prac¬ 
tice at present is according to your prin¬ 
ciples ; if you thought as I do, would it 
be exactly the same?” 

The count felt the argument more se¬ 
riously—“ I am to suppose, then. Miss 
Chamont does not approve of some part 
of my conduct.” 

“ Pardon me, count, I speak generally; 
and my question naturally arises from the 
subject. I do not presume to disapprove 
of any ]^rt of your conduct; I would 
only shew, that contradictory opinions 
will necessarily lead to c(»itrary conduct, 
and tliat a change of the one would pro¬ 
bably occasion q change of the o tiior 
But I am proceeding too far.” 

“ By no means; you cannot allude to 
any subject concerning rae, for which 1 
do not feel grateful for your very notice. 
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I wou^ \ have you read my whole heart; 
I would have you know my most secret 
thoughts; I would have every sensation 
of my soul, that can possibly be supposed 
opposite to any one of yours, brought to 
light and sifted, till you were convinced, 
however unequal to your own, it was in¬ 
nocent, and impossible of offence towards 
you. May I presume, tlien, that my opi 
nion upon subjects which can have no ac¬ 
tual proof, which have nothing to do with 
our social or relative state liere on earth, 
which belong only to that part of the con¬ 
science tliat reposes in one’s own bosom, 
which no other can feel, and therefore no 
other can know, is not required to be pro¬ 
selyted to any particular point; for surely 
not in vain to you 1 cry with the poet— 


* TImt mercy I to otliers shevr, 
Tliat mercy shew to me,’’ 


“Yes, iiidced, sir,” young lady an¬ 
swered, “ I am most desirous to avoid 
such themes; but how ungrateful would 
it be for dear Triads, living together,. 
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to have such themes to avoid! . Even 
now I cannot agree with your expression; 
to me the subject is not that which no 
other used know, which belongs only to. 
the inward conscience, which has nothing 
to do with our pvesent state, and wants 
actual proof. I mean not one moment to 
argue the points, but to shew you, on the 
first view of the subject, how different our 
sentiments are; in addition to the two 
lines you quote, I would give these as my 
explanation of mercy—not merely passive^ 
but active* mercy: 


' Ifl Afn right, oh, teach my h^rjt 
Still in the right to stay! 

Ijf I am wrong, thy grace impart,. 
I'o find the better way.”’ 


"• Then every view of these subjects,” 
the count,. “ will we forbear, except 
your kind prayers for me.” 

“ I must notk count,” said the lad:y,.very 
senoudy, “ permit yon to think that 1 
tjf/i so far blind my mason,, as to acqniesce 
in. youE statements. I do, with ne^ecv 
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and great esteem, and gratitude towards 
3 ’ou, feel the honour, the value ot your 
otfer; but I cannot, with propriety, accept 
it. I hope j’ou will not further press me 
—that you will ever remember me as your 
friend, in which light 1 am indeed flattered) 
in acknowledging you..”’ 

The count took the lady’s hand with 
great respect; he looked, but saw not in 
her countenance the smallest deviation 
from her words.—“• You are an enthuriast, 
indeed, my ever-dear Miss Chamont; so. 
am I, and I would convert you to be an 
enthusiast in love; but persecution, in. 
whatever portion of the globe my fate 
may bear me), will never be a part of my 
creed. Yet think not that I will resign' 
you; you know me an ambitious man; 
as long as you are neutral, I will not cease' 
to influence you.. And will you. make a. 
treaty of neutrality with me ? Nay, think, 
not that 1 wish to. bind *you against any 
more favourable- alliance. My treaty’s- 
shortr—’tis like my time; I may be le^ 
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moved from England to-morrow. Will 
you permit me to write to you ?” 

Tl)e young lady declined receiving liis 
letters. 

The count, still holding her hand, con¬ 
tinued—“ Are you not a little jwudish ? 
Do you think at all well of me? Way 1 
then ask this favour, that if you think 
proper to confer this dear hand irrevocably 
on any other, you will guide that iiand 
to tell me the awful truth ? I wish not 
my terms to be secret—I wish to conceal 
no part of my respect toward you. One 
line then*--one short fiat!" 

The lady promised, and the count’s re¬ 
spectful sdiite sealed the treaty on her 
hand. 

The lady was about to withdraw, !)ut 
the eonnt gently prevented her.—" I was 
in hopes. Miss Chamont, that you would 
have asked the same terms from me; if 
then it be possible that I can so think of 
pla}dng the truant, will you give me per- 
Ynission to telbmine own story ?” 
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Slie answered—‘‘ That I feel a concern 
and interest in your fortune, I will not 
deny; hut 1 had rather you did not write^ 
for I- 

“ If you do feel any concern and inte¬ 
rest,’^ pointedly spoke tJie count, and was 
proceedings when Miss Chamont, reco¬ 
vering herself, continued—Let it be as 
you think proper; for not only shall I be 
ever glad to hear of your welfare, but as 
your friend, I shall be yet more happy to 
partake of it.” 

The lady left him; and as the gallant 
soldier walked out of the house, it would 
have been a very difficult thing for tlie 
most scrutinizing observer to have noticed 
the least appearance of dismay or defeat in. 
his countenance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


All of and belonging to a treaty of mar¬ 
riage may meet with comparison in the 
purchase of a horse. Not to dwell upon 
what is so striking and so common, from 
the making up, the eoming out, and shew¬ 
ing off of the animal, to the /or better or 
xoorse conclusion of the bargain,, a few re¬ 
marks on the similitude of the minds of 
the two kinds of bidders will here only 
occur. He who has a good horse,, and 
does not wish to sell, will be sure to meet 
with plenty of persons inclined to buy; 
the young lady who is in no haste to be 
married^ will also find that the refusal of 
one offer is rather an incitement to an- 
other. Why it is so in the case of the less 
noble animal, it is not necessary to consider, 
though no degradation^, it wHI be evident 
#>toughout these pages, is intended to* 
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wards the ladies by the comparison; but 
in the case of a lady refusing an offer, it 
appears that an ambitious man will glory 
in making the attempt, because others 
have failed—that the desire of wealth, the 
admiration of beauty or accomplishment 
of any kind, is increased by the conviction 
that others acknowledge that there is the 
thing desired and admired, and ajso an 
opportunity of obtaining it; add to these 
reasons, that where others fail in possess^ 
ing themselves of what w^e are anxious af¬ 
ter, w^e can readily suppose it is because 
they are not like ourselves, and therefore 
that we have a better chance. 

e hear of the emulation and compe¬ 
tition which often take place at a public 
auction; it is not only an opposing passion 
that creates a desire of possession, but eve¬ 
ry bidding is an additional voucher for the 
worth of the article.—I had no idea that 
it was so scarce, or so useful, or so valu¬ 
able, until I heard the different bidders,” 
says an indifferent spectator; “ and jpon- 
ceiving so many favourable opinions must 
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be riglit, I was induced to become the 
purchaser.” 

Count Guilfill, though a very prudent, 
sensible, and honourable man, could ]U)t 
help hinting to a French nobleman at 
Bath, that the religious principles of lady 
Apreuth’s beautiful orphan luid been an 
impediment to his success; and the noble¬ 
man, though a man alike honourable, 
could not help expatiating on this hint in 
a select company, in which was ])resent 
the reverend sir James Westcar. Sir 
James liad long admired Miss Chamont; 
the marquis’s ridicule of bigotry and reli¬ 
gious prejudices was the most pleasing 
nonsense he had ever heard. 

The reverend James Westcar had en¬ 
tered into the holy office with the best of 
principles and intentions. As soon as he 
took priest’s orders, he was put in posses¬ 
sion of a living that his provident father 
had purchased ibr him; and he not only 
resolved to amend and to benefit the whole 
parish, but to reform, or (as he called it) 
regenerate it; therefore the discourses were 
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adapted by him to the peculiar doctrines 
of Calvin; and while his friends of the like 
persuasion told him that his parish had 
been totally ignorant of the gospel till he 
came (though the former incumbent had 
been what is called a very worthy and re¬ 
ligious man), he seemed to think that 
every person in it was still in ignorance, 
who did not make profession of the marked 
}>articularities of the avowed iiuth of the 
intolerant Genevan. His father’s younger 
brother had been a very successful mer¬ 
chant, and was the squire of his parish; 
lived at the mansion-house—was a moral, 
amiable, though plain character; and hav¬ 
ing married ratlier late in life, his family 
were, as yet, very young. 

Mr. Westcar was frequently at his 
uncle’s, and the whole household was 
steady in its religious avocations; but still 
that peculiar phraseology was wanting. 
Yet this was not the young priest’s fault, 
who never omitted an opportunity of ex 
plaining, in his own terms, the full bene- 
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fits of the grace of the Gospel Dispensa¬ 
tion, as he called it; and as his uncle’s 
general answer had long been—“ My 
good boy, I believe, and tiy to go by, iny 
Sible and Prayer Book,” Mr. Westcar’s 
arguments were obliged to be confined to 
the original data. 

One day, when his uncle had heard and 
concisely answered him with the greatest 
patience and good-humour, he said, as his 
nephew began to get to the end of Iiis ar¬ 
gument—“ Jem, now, in return, let me 
catechize you a little,” and he opened his 
pocketbook. ** After reflecting upon 
your conversation, I have put down a few 
questions, your answer to which will mudi 
assist my information,” 

“ 1 shall be very happy indeed, my 
dear sir, to reply to them with my best 
ability; and the more the better.” 

His uncle began—Are you a Calvi¬ 
nist ?” 

“ I believe, sir,” said he, hesitatingly, 
** in the doctrines of Calvin; but I don’t 
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pretend to say that I go the full length 
with him. Perhaps, sir, I may be called 
a moderate Calvinist.” 

“ This would be,” replied the uncle, 
" but a shabby kind of answer, my boy, 
upon a plain question at the Old Bailey. 
You talk a great deal about this Calvin, 
or at least upon the subjects that he was 
known to expatiate on; the question there* 
fore seems to me to be, is he right or is 
lie wrong?” 

1 must say, sir, I think him right in 
his attack upon the shameful perversion 
of the sacred Scriptures, and in his expla* 
nation of original sin, freewill, justification, 
election, and reprobation.” 

Tliat is enough, nephew; then you 
are wrong in being a moderate Calvinist, 
as you would be wrong if you cbjected to 
his explanation of these subjects in being 
any Calvinist at all. Again, if you are 
right in your opinions, you act wrong in 
making them the subject of a party; you 
are thus schismatical, if not heretical; but 
while you belong to the schism of Calvin, 
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you are a heretic against him; for if you 
only partly agree with him, why applaud 
him ? We partly agree with most known 
heretics. Is there no error in being a mo¬ 
derate partisan? Though you will not 
rush through thick and thin with him, he 
would have thought your going so far, 
and no farther, was a great error, and pro¬ 
bably would have cojivinced you that his 
practice was as unchristian as his doctrine, 
for so you know he did his moderate friend 
Siroctus. Now, my dear nephew, 1 know 
but one name we have any thing to do 
with—Christ; then let me ask you, if it 
w'as an early Christian error to call, or be 
called, moderate or not, Paulite or Peterite, 
or building upon any name but that one?” 

Certainly, sir, in those days; but we 
do not intend to make any scliism by using 
Calvin, or any other name.” 

And is this, nepliew, your answer? 
Why, don’t you think that the early 
Paulites and Cephalites would have given 
the same? And you must allow, tliat a 
division ha^ been made by tliose who in- 
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trude these opinions. You have separated 
yourselves from all other Christians, and 
you call one another evangelical ministers 
and gospel preachers in your conversation 
and authorized writings; in contradistinc¬ 
tion, you so call one another to your other 
brethren of the church, though his own 
modesty may prevent any one from calling 
himself by wdiat is clearly meant an exclu¬ 
sive term. This modesty is wearing away 
very fast; the wrapper of the Christian 
Observer will every month produce ar¬ 
ticles against this modesty—‘ Wants a 
place, a house, a servant, a curacy, ac¬ 
cording to the principles of this magazine;’ 
moral and religious character and conduct 
are just meted by the standard of the editor 
of the Christian Observer! But pass vve 
these things. You think your moderate 
Calvinism true Christianity; and one of 
your tenets is, that tliey wdio do not be¬ 
lieve ou certain points as you profess, can¬ 
not be in a state of election; that is, they 
must be in a state of reprobation.’* 
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" I do not presume to give judgment of 
others.” 

“ Not directly, as Calvin did, because 
you are moderate', but if you mean wbat 
you say, every person, to be saved, must, 
in like manner, think upon these peculiar 
subjects—^must trust and believe accord¬ 
ing to your explanation.” 

“ But does not the church, in many of 
her articles and expression, say the same 
thing, sir?" 

“ You are very modest, in taking upon 
yourselves the same authority as the 
church; if you used the same salving 
terms, it might be the more excusable, 
according to the sixth article and else¬ 
where. I wish not to accuse you, ne¬ 
phew ; but I have made up my mind at 
length to give you an answer, as to what 
you have plainly enough, and often 
enough, in and out of church, told us are 
our wants; not that we do hot all of us 
need amendment; we all require to be 
made better and better, in and through 
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Christ, but I think not in the way that 
you mean, for you allow no actions to be 
right, unless opinions are so too, that is, 
unless opinions are as those you maintain. 
These are evangelical in the preaclier and 
in the congregation. I know you your¬ 
self are too humble and modest to say 
that the late Mr. Lamber did not preach 
the gospel, yet numbers of your partisans 
do not scruple to say it. He preached 
mere morality, say they. Was not the 
preparatory preaching of John the Bap¬ 
tist, and our Saviour’s sermon on the 
mount, mere morality ? Not that, as far 
as the Scriptures reveal to us, %ve are to 
abstain from converse on divine sulgects, 
but a knowledge of these matters is never 
insisted on as necessary to salvation. 

“ My dear uncl^ are you not cutting 
up faith by the roots?” 

“ I hope not; this I believe to be faith 
—a trust in the merits, mediation, al- 
iniglity power, and means of grace, of and 
through Jesus Christ, with a life conscien- 

VOE. II. K 
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tiously obedient to the duties and doc¬ 
trines he had commanded and revealed to 
us, ever relying upon God’s influence over 
us by his spirit,” 

I make no objection, sir, and I trust 
1 never preach a contrary doctrine; but 
do you mean, sir, that this is all that is 
to be said on the subject?” 

Certainly not; I only mean to say, 
that if a person make such a profession of 
his faith, the most conscientious minister 
need not call for more. Was the faith of 
l^eter, of the nobleman, of the Samaritan 
leper, of the Syrophoenician woman, of 
the centurion, of the thief on the cross, 
or of Tliomas, which you will own were 
all saving faiths—was any one of these so 
full and particular as your sect would con¬ 
fuse the mind and burden the conscience 
with? Yet I am defending myself rather 
tiian arraigning.you; for I have nothing 
iv.atcrially to object against your preach¬ 
ing and practice, except that in judging 
of others you would be more charitable, 
and not go beyond the very w^ords of 
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Christ—I say Christ himself, because the 
words of the apostles, being arguments and 
reasons upon particular cases and circum¬ 
stances, cannot fairly at all times be ap¬ 
plied to ourselves.” 

‘‘ Is not a minister always, sir, to en¬ 
deavour to instil those doctrines that he 
believes essential to salvation ?” 

" Yes, but with care and caution, lest 
he err himself; but not always dwelling 
on the same doctrine, or straining every 
doctrine, to support a party explanation; 
and the language of Mr. Calvin, or Mr. 
Scott, or the bishop of- , is no autho¬ 

rity for you.” 

“ AVill you name any, sir?” 

« Why depreciate momlity ? has our 
master done so ? hypocrisy was the theme 
of his condemnation. Tliere is an hypo¬ 
critical affectation, w'hich I heard uttered 
against Air. Lamber’s excellent character; 
and I have heard you give the same 
explanation of the text from which it is 
borrowed.” 
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‘‘ I should wish much to hear it, sir.” 

« Every really sincere, moral, holy, and 
virtuous action is said to be no merit in 
the si^ht of God; that it is all as filthy 
rags.' 

“ These very words, sir, are in Isaiah, 
sixty-fourth .chapter and sixth verse.” 

“ True,^ nephew; and I say you per¬ 
vert them. Please to take down the 
Bible; you’ll see I have been looking—^the 
place is doubled down—‘ All our righte¬ 
ousnesses ai’e as filthy rags,’ says the pro¬ 
phet. But is not this the meaning—‘ We 
(the nation) have been all so wicked, that 
there is no real goodness, truth, and sin¬ 
cerity in any part of our conduct; even 
ot/r righteousnesses are as filthy rag&; but 
real righteousness is not so. Read the 
verse before, nephew.” 

He read—Thou meetest him that re- 
joiceth, and worketh righteousness, those 
that remember thee in thy ways; behold, 
thou art wroth: for we have sinned: in 
those is continuance, and we shall be saved. 
But we are all as an unclean thing, and 
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all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags; 
and we all do fade as a leaf; and our ini* 
quities, like the wind, have taken us 
away.” 

“ There, young man, don’t you see the 
distinction between true and false righte¬ 
ousness? I need not tell you that G<kI 
meeting him that vaorketh righteousness, is 
encouraging and rewarding it, and, in 
short, the very contrary from throwing the 
slur upon it, as in the next verse.” 

“ I will not olgect to your explanation 
of this passage, sir: yet, after all we can 
do, are we not sinners in the sight of 
God?” 

“ Here I agree with you, my dear ne¬ 
phew, generally, for the best of us cannot 
be perfect; but do not call good evil.” 

** I do not mean it, sir, but only to shew 
that there is no merit in any thing that 
we can do, and that we must trust to 
Christ, and not to our own merits.” 

“ All this is at once allowed, if you 
mean any merit in opposition to, or iiir 
stead of Christ’s merits; or if you mean 
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to say that it is impossible for us to get 
one step towards heaven without the aid 
of that God, without whose approval not 
a sparrow falls to the earth; but I must 
deny that it is true, if you mean to say tliat 
every real good deed that we perform is 
not commanded and approved of by God. 
There are good works tliat may or may 
not depend upon a right mind, and these 
your friends would confuse with every 
kind of goodness. Tims, to receive the 
sacrament is doing a good work ; but to 
receive it for a mere qualification is doing 
wickedness; so all the acts of religion may 
be worse than nothing, by being performed 
from hypocrisy. But when people, from 
a good motive, arc kind and charitable, 
overcome their evil passions, and labour 
earnestly to promote the spiritual or tem¬ 
poral good of their fellow-creatures, it is 
confining the meaning of terms, mere i)Iay- 
ing upon expression, and deceiving of 
many, to make use of terms denying and 
depreciating the goodness of the action. 
And we, in common life, who use the 
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words trust and merit in application to 
the moral good actions, have no move an 
idea of taking from the trust and merit 
due to Christ, than any of you have,” 

" You think, sir, that I indulge too 
freely in a confined sense of expression?” 

I do; and from my last remark I will 
give you one more phrase, which I consi¬ 
der a partial truth—a complete party- 
dogma^ which probably is equally true, 
if an exparte man was to deliver it ex¬ 
actly the contrary.” 

“ I cannot conceive, sir, how that can 
be possible; if the contrary to my doc¬ 
trine can be true, my doctrine must be 
false. Pray, sir, favour me with it.” 

Certainly. Now if a preacher said— 
* How many persons trust to the Lamb 
of God, as if he would carry them to hea¬ 
ven, instead of trusting to their own good 
works !’ you would be alarmed!” 

“ Undoubtedly, sir, with great reason,- 
I think.” 

“ Yet the sentence is not untrue, in that 
—* trusting to the Lamb of God without 
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good works,’ you must allow, * will be in 
vain.’ But modify the sentence, and you 
cannot olgect to it—^ How many trust to 
the Lamb of God, as if he would take 
them to heaven, instead of doing the things 
that he said, shewing forth w^orks meet 
for repentance, and being found faithful, 
obedient^and diligent,through him!’ which 
is the same almost as the words of Christ 
—^ Why call ye me, lord, lord, and do 
not the things Hiat I say ?’ Now, remark, 
nephew, this sentence, first and last, is 
the contrary of a favourite one of you and 
your moderate Calvinists—‘ How many 
trust to their own good lives, as if these 
would carry them to heaven, instead of 
trusting in that Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world !’ Your sen¬ 
tence, I say, i*equires modifying as much 
as my first did; for you cannot mean a 
trust in Christ without a good life; there¬ 
fore a good life is o part of the trust, and 
your doctrine is erroneous, because it is 
partial.” 

Mr. Westcar now explained his own 
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meaning, which was all that he could do. 

After this conversation, the uncle and 
nephew became apparently more accom¬ 
modated together upon doctrinal points; 
till, in the course of a year or two, the 
father and two elder brothers of the reve¬ 
rend James Westcar died, and he became 
possessed of the baronetcy, and a consider- ^ 
able landed estate. 

From this time he employed a curate, 
and officiated the greater part of the year 
at another living, which came into his 
own gift with the family title, and which 
was near the mansion-house where he re¬ 
sided. A wife was the only thing want¬ 
ing to his worldly fortune; he was ac¬ 
quainted with the Apreuths, had seen and 
admired Miss Chamont, and raised him¬ 
self a flattering prospect of love from her 
refusal of a man so unlike himself as count 
Guilfill. 

Sir James made his offer in a letter; he 
spoke of “ the congeniality of religious, 
sentiments,” of “ evangelical principles pro* 

K 3 
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ceeding from a devout heart,” of matri¬ 
mony being the earthly emblem of the 
purity and perfection of spiritual love ;” 
and having drawn a strong picture of the 
vanity of the world, he set JMiss Cha- 
mont’s beauties and virtues in opposition 
to it, and himself by her side, as her spi¬ 
ritual champion and oraton 

The lady politely thanked him, but, 
leaving him no hope, declined the alliance. 

However lord Atheling had not any 
pretensioi>s of his own to encourage, yet 
secret joy gladdened his heart when the 
count unsuccessfully left Hath; and when 
he heard (for these things will transpire) 
of the unfavourable effect of the reverend 
baronet’s letter. A few mornings after 
he had received intelligence of the lat¬ 
ter, lord Atheling met lady Apreuth 
and Mrs. Marsham in tlie Crescent, ifrs. 
Marsham said—Has your lordship seen 
my husband? if you meet him, pray 
tell him to call for Jliss Chamont at Miss 
Ffloyd’s; she is there wjiiting for me, and 
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1 am in a great hurry to go to the milli¬ 
ner’s with my mother.” 

llis lordship could not resist giving way 
to his feelings by a condescending im¬ 
pulse.—" If you will inform me whero 
JNIiss Ffloyd lives, I will myself call for 
]Miss Cliamont.” 

Mrs. Marshani gave the necessary infor¬ 
mation ; and his lordship, without reflect¬ 
ing that condescension is a very danger¬ 
ous experiment for a proud man, walked, 
with his natural good-nature now height¬ 
ened to good-humour, to Miss Ffloyd’s 
residence, in not the most fashionable part 
of Hath. 

Jliss Ffloyd’s old woman opened the 
door. His lordship began to look about 
him.—Will you inform ]\Iiss Chamont 
a gentleman called to conduct her home.” 

The parlour-door was open, as the fe¬ 
male delivered her message in that note 
which deaf people useand she was an¬ 
swered in that which they are accustomed 
to—Ask the gentleman, lluth, to wait 
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Hi 3 lordship could do bo otherwise thait 
enter. 

Miss Ffloyd began apologizing at the 
sight of his lordship, then answered her¬ 
self that there was no need of apology— 
—For I could not, nor Ruth either,, 
know it was your lordship. This is niy 
uncle Summers, and this is Mr. Billsley, 
my lord,” introducing two plain-looking 
men, the one old, the other about fiftj\ 

Hia lordship not uncivilly received the 
introdviction. 

Mr. Billsley, with a plan before him, 
seemed more intent upon some subject 
that he was explaining, than noticing his 
lordship. Miss Chamont rose to depart. 

Stay a moment, Miss,” said Mr. Bill¬ 
sley, " 1 shall soon have finished my story 
-^perhaps you may, some day, have ma¬ 
nors of your own, as probably you have 
already, sir,” bowing towards his lordship; 

and to preserve *the game, without hav¬ 
ing recourse to those tows of tyranny, is 
no bad lesson^ for any one. Well,. Miss,” 
still directing his discourse to* Miss Cha- 
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mont, the company all standing—Mr. 
jMorrison took my advice; so I went to 
the fellows he suspected, and said to them, 
plainly—‘ Mr. Morrison suspects you of 
killing his hares and pheasants, and in* 
stead of setting his gamekeepers to watch, 
in hopes to catch you in the fact, he will 
have recourse to a kind of law that is as 
open to you as to him. This is your cot¬ 
tage and garden, and if you choose to for¬ 
bid any man coining here, he dare not 
trespass; and if he come after you have 
given him notice, you may prosecute him: 
and there are lawyers enough who will 
take up your cause for the job. Now, 
Mr. Morrison, instead of having you and 
his keepers firing at one another, as some 
of you did last year, sends you this no¬ 
tice not to trespass on his land. He has^ 
sent my lord Shallow pate, and all. the gen¬ 
tlemen of the Numskull-hunt, the same; 
so if any of you are se9n, you’ll be prose¬ 
cuted for the trespass; and if you like to^ 
give Mr. Morrison the same warning. I’ll 
take it back for you.’ One of the men. 
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said, laughing—‘ If you are disposed t<) 
do me a service, ask Mr. Morrison to give 
me employment.’ I did. Three of these 
poachers are as good labourers as any the 
squire has on his farm; one went for a sol¬ 
dier, and another is one of his game¬ 
keepers.” 

The company all applauded the means. 

It is fair enough,” proceeded Mr. 
Billsley: some of your high ones called 

my liberty-and-equality principles in cjiics- 
tion; but I believe most of them, at least 
all worth caring for, liavc made the dis- 
cw^ery, that I mean equal laws, and every 
liberty of doing good; but I ix'g pardon, 
Miss, and I must make haste to the agri¬ 
cultural dinner. Good-morning, cousin 
Flioyd—^good-morning, Mr. Summers— 
good-morning, sir — and good-morning, 
Miss.” 

With: an easy nod he spoke to Miss 
Chamont, and yet more to the surprise of 
lord Atheling, the beautiful object of uni*- 
versal admiration extended that hand which 
]dngs> might press with rapture, and which 
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this rough man, as he respectfully took, 
felt inspire him with some chivalrous 
phrase, and brought a smile into her coun¬ 
tenance; for though Miss Chamont had 
arisen to depart inimedmtely with her no¬ 
ble attendant, well knowing this was not 
the company agreeable to his notice, yet 
had she too much good sense, and too good 
a heart, to hide its feeling, either to pay 
deference to his pride, or to encourage her 
own. 

Miss Chamont and his lordship departed. 
TiOrd Atheling had formed a very low 
opinion of his new iicquaintance, but cer¬ 
tainly without any other reason than the 
total want of a supercilious exterior; and 
lie had walked a street by the young 
hidy’s side, with his head filled with 
the old intruding tale of the feline meta¬ 
morphosis, before he thought of offering 
his arm, w^hich his fair companion declined ; 
while Mr. Billsley had conceived a better 
opinion of him, for though he had not 
attended to his name, he had noticed the 
pleasant and sensible countenance, the 
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conciliatory manners, and had never trou¬ 
bled his mind, intent on things, not men, 
how deeply his lordship’s thoughts of him¬ 
self had corrupted himself. After their 
departure Mr. Uillsley staid a moment, to 
be more correctly informed who his lord- 
ship was. 

The some evening lord Atheling was en¬ 
gaged to attend the theatre with thehonoiir- 
able Misses Laurey, lord Fooling’s daiigli- 
ters, the near neighbours of the Apreuths, 
and young ladies of celebrated beauty and 
very great fashion. Cooke, the greatest na¬ 
tural genius of the age, was the attraction— 
GookOjR wonderful instance, among others, 
that the self-command which governs the 
mind by common sense is the noblest ta¬ 
lent to the individual—Cooke, who never 
played his artificial part on the stage ill— 
who never played his real part on tlic 
world well t Oh, ye geniuses! take warn¬ 
ing here—let not your fancies Be unduly 
lifted up by the gift of God, whether 
that gift be painting, sculpture, poetry, 
4oeution, mechanism, languages, . If 
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God Jiath blessed you with any mighty 
talent, be not lifted up, but let your fiAt 
prayer to him be for grace to bear it mo¬ 
destly, and to use it reasonably. Of all 
the follies under the sun, the greatest ap¬ 
pears to me to see wisdom supported by 
weakness. How many geniuses have I 
known, who were not equal to their own 
guidance ! It matters not how superior 
the mental powers of any one may be; if 
vanity buoys him up above his strength, 
or vice undermines him, all will be weak¬ 
ened or corrupted. There are very few 
of these clever fellows that ought to have 
a will of their own; they should be treated 
like the wonderful ones that are carried 
about for a show: these remarks forcibly 
apply to early geniuses. Happy for those 
who have some quiet, unaffected friend, 
w hom they have sense enough to suffer to 
manage them. 

“ Great \\its, liiey s;iy, to fools are near allied, 

And thin jjartitions do the parts divide/’ 

The egregious fatuity of superior intel¬ 
lect may be ofttimes pitied; but the in- 
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fatuated adorers, who worsliip the demi¬ 
god till he becomes a mere monkey, arc 
deserving of no pity, when his godshij), 
as is often the case, plays his monkey 
tricks with them. Of all parasite plants, 
these idolatrous flatterers, these Uoswells 
in their way, that entwine round and be¬ 
numb genius, are the most cursed. 

The last scene is now closed on two of 
the most wonderful orators the world ever 
saw and heard, yet as unlike to each other 
as can well be conceived—^Villiam Pitt 
and George Cooke. Startle not, ye sons 
and daughters of -pride, at my instancing 
together the loftiest of politicians and the 
mere player—the one as literally phiyed 
his part as ever the other did; 1 believe 
off their stages there might still a compa¬ 
rison be drawn. Cooke performed, in an 
imitative theatre, feigned characters, with 
that ease and simplicity, that the charac¬ 
ters appeared not overstrained to what our 
fancy supposes them to have been: Pitt, 
in his own character, in a real assembly 
of counsellors, so spake with all the arts 
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of oratory, with all the figures of rhetoric, 
with all the powers of mind and body, 
that it was impossible for nature alone so 
to feel; nothing but the deepest reason¬ 
ing and reflection could have produced 
such an assemblage of action. He seemed 
not to have studied what human nature 
ought to do in himself, but to try what 
it could bear in others; so fiir from follow¬ 
ing nature, he tried experiments on na¬ 
ture. Nature is the impulse of the pas¬ 
sions, and must be compared to that which 
we see and know; now Pitt’s oratorj" had 
nothing to be compared to it In short, 
Cooke gave you the idea of reality—Pitt 
lost all sight of reality, and greatly suc¬ 
ceeded, because he was more than human. 

But it is time to introduce my lord 
Atheling in the playhouse. All that ^vas 
on the stage delighted him; but off' the 
stage every sense owned that beauty, 
and wit, and birth, and ^fashion, may yet 
leave a void in the heart. At the end of 
the play, having handed the ladies to their 
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carriage, he was induced to turn back, to 
see a certain character in a favourite farce. 

He was scarcely reseated in his box, 
when the door was again opened, and in 
came, for there was now plenty of room, 
the free-spoken stranger whom he had 
seen at Miss b'floyd’s, Mr. Billsley. His 
manners unconstrained, he strided across 
the scats up to lord Atheling, without at 
the first knowing him. Then —** Oh, my 
lord! how do you do this evening ? I am 
much disappointed in losing the play, 
though they tell me that I could have got 
no room; yet perhaps you might have 
squeezed out a corner for me. I have the 
honour, my lord, to be acquainted-” 

But Imrd Atheling was visibly deranged 
bj' the familiarity—there were people of 
fashion still in tiie adjoining boxes look¬ 
ing at them—Billsley spoke loud, for he 
was flushed with wine, as well as aided 
by his natural fl( 9 w of spirits; lord Athc- 
ling therefore slightly and repulsively 
bowed, and immediately, without being 
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able to suppress his feelings, and before 
the other could finish his sentence, left 
the box. 

Billsley could not fail to perceive his 
lordship’s distant carriage, and his rude 
departure, but seated himself like an in¬ 
dependent man somewhat offended, and 
muttered—“ A damned proud fool, I fear, 
after all!” 

This w^as the beginning of a severe con¬ 
flict between his lordship and his pride, 
and but only the beginning. He met 
Mr. Bereton in the lobby; and they had 
scarcely spoken, when up came a gentle¬ 
man-farmer to Bereton—Ah, counsellor! 
what, don’t you know me ? I remember 
you well enough, for I have good cause, 
tliough you have not the gi-eat wig on, 
and look much the better for my fifty 
guineas at our couT'ty assizes.” 

The squire spoke this with no displea¬ 
sure at the other’s not knowing him, and 
offered his hand at the time, which Mr. 
Bereton shook very civilly. The idlers 
in the lobby laughed. Lord Atheling 
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stood back, quite hurt, by sympathy, for 
tlie feelings of his friend; for this attack 
was a much more violent one than his own 
from Billsley. 

But Mr. Bereton himself partook of tlic 
scene with no injury of consequential sense, 
and only wished to get rid easily of a 
troublesome stranger, who a]^))eared very 
much in liquor as he spoke—“ W^ell, my 
friend, for my friend I find you are, I see 
you are in good case; perhaps I have 
helped to put you in this higli keeping.” 
At this instant he recollected liis client— 
“ Oh! you are squire Harrowby, whom 
I got the cause for at the Wells assizes. 
You got your money by thousands—I by 
fifties — why, man, you ought to have 
given me five hundred pounds for that 
business,” 

Why, so I would, lawyer, and will, 
with all my heart,” said the farmer, seri¬ 
ously ; “ and here, before these smart ones, 
I promise you, it is at your service when¬ 
ever you want it. You managed my cause 
nobly—-you are an honest fellow, and 
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you’ll be lord chancellor, though I mayn’t 
live to see it.” 

After all, lord Atheling saw that there 
was nothing very degrading in all this. 

Mr. Bereton replied, shaking his hand 
warmly—*^ You are proving your friend¬ 
ship. I thank you heartily, though I 
have no need of your offer: I liave been 
amply repaid for my trouble. You have 
nothing better now to do than to go to 
law again, with as good a cause, and, 
drunk or sober, I sliall be happy always 
to see you, though I confess, for both our 
credits, 1 had much rather it should be in 
the sober state—then also I should recol¬ 
lect you the sooner.” 

Why,” said the farmer, not uncon¬ 
scious of the reproof, ‘‘ we have all been 
dining at a great agricultural meeting; 
but I hope I have said nothing amiss, for 
though you are too good a fellow to stand 
upon 3 ?’our fine speeches, and so forth, 
some of these bucks here (and he looked 
full at lord Atheling, who stood back) 
may perhaps dra^v themselves up for w^ant 
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of the trumps and trumpery. But I’ll 
have you remember, counsellor, that the 
five hundred or thousand are ready at 
your call; and I’ll defy a man in his ma¬ 
jesty’s dominions to say that Dick Har- 
rowby, drunk or sober, rich or poor, ever 
failed to stand to his bargain. Well, 
good-bye, my friend; I’ll take your hint, 
and get home to my quarters, though, I 
assure you, we had a very pleasant meet¬ 
ing, and parted as soon as we well could 
with decency. But I’ll be off, before I 
expose myself any further.” 

Mr. Bereton took hold of the farmer’s 
arm, and telling lord Atheling that he 
would be back in a minute or two, con¬ 
ducted the other kindly out of the theatre, 
and said that to him in that way, which 
induced him to go quietly home to his 
inn. 

Lord Atheling’s cogitations were soon 
interrupted by Mr. Bereton’s return.—^* I 
am glad I met this honest fellow,” said he; 

he might have got, with his warm heart 
and head, into some mischief; he is a much 
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superior character than what he appears 
in this disguise. I saw you with Billsley, 
and came round to you. I fear Billsley 
is not much better. There is some ex¬ 
cuse, for it has been a triumphal day for 
Billsley, and this squire Harrowby, and 
some others. They have succeeded in an 
inclosiire business, against some haughty 
domineering gentry. Among other good 
things, they have succeeded in appropri¬ 
ating one hundred acres to the exclusive 
use of the poor of the parish. But is Bills¬ 
ley still in the box ?” 

** I’ll tell you candidly,” said lord Atlie- 
ling, ‘‘ I never saw this Billsley till the 
present morning, by acscident, nor know 
I who he is; but from what you say, I - 
suppose him a man of some consequence, 
or, what is better, of real worth. Not 
knowing him, and seeing him in liquor, 
1 have avoided his conversation, and left 
him rather cavalierly: for the future, 1 
hope to’^llow your lesson to that free and 
drunken farmer. Go you to Mr. Billsley, 

VOL. II. L 
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make tlie best excuse you can for me; be 
sure and tell him that I am naturally 
proud, and begin to understand what 
pride is, and to be ashamed of it. I’ll see 
him to-morrow, and speak to him myself, 
if he be a cobler. But you may as well 
tell me who he is ?” 

** He is the best land-surveyor in the 
kingdom; and, what will astonish you 
not a little, tlie first time I ever saw him 
was at your father’s table; that day he had 
increased the earl’s rent-roll two tlioui^and 
pounds a-year, without displeasing a far¬ 
mer in either of the parishes, by having 
judiciously changed and arranged the land, 
purchased some tithes, and taken off a few 
liseless comers of the great park. Ti’^our 
father said to me—‘ If all the commonalty 
would speak to the point like Mr. Billsley, 
I should never be above asking them to 
n)y table.* Mr. Billsley has introduced 
me to many respectable clients at the as¬ 
sizes, and, among others, to sqirire Har- 
rowby, of whom you have seen enough 
to convince you that he is my friend; and 
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for half-a-dozen as well disposed towards 
me, I might give up all the acquaintance 
1 liave in the world.” 

His lordship went to his lod^ngs. He 
could not fail to see the contrast, in a very 
similar case, between his own conduct and 
IM r. Bereton’s. Billsley was no more known 
to the one than Harrowby to the other, 
and Harrowby’s behaviour was the most 
repugnant to every fine sense. The scene 
in the lobby, too, was more gross and pub¬ 
lic ; yet, without a proud symptom, had 
his friend easily extricated himself, nei- 
their receiving nor giving oifence, because 
no offence was intended. 

His lordship now seriously called him¬ 
self to account for his fine feelings in the 
morning.—" Could I not give the fair 
credit to Miss Chamont’s motives, when 
she shook him by the hand, instead of un¬ 
justly accusing her, in mymind, of low 
notions? ought I not to have argued— 
^ This plain-spoken man is a man of real 
worth by her notice of him f and then 1 

L 2 
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should liftvo acted aecotdingly, and have 
acted right. Do I suppose ho One acts 
from correct principles but myself? Miss 
OhamChf surpasses me in just disciitnina- 
lion, ahd I believe also in proper beha¬ 
viour, ahd, probably, in the true principles 

t _ _ 

of pride. I was born noble—I have had 
a good education—I have seen the world: 
for what purpose ? Fot what purpose, in¬ 
deed, if I cannot discriminate between 
real good and evil—^if I must be a slave 
to appearances—^if I know not how to con¬ 
duct myself rightly upon a suddeh emer¬ 
gency—if I ana more apprehensive of the 
momentar}' fancies of fashion and folly 
than of the deliberate judgment of the 
Wise and good ? What have I not suf- 
ftfred already by the traonmels of pride! 
Shall I nev£V be able to speak and to act 
With true dignity, without being Minded 
bjr a phantoni ?” His lordship viewed the 
circthhatance in every light, and was tho- 
i^ghly cteivinced of his having too much 
■of a certain kind of feeling, and hot'enouglt 
of another. 
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This evening lord Atheling analysed 
his mind, in a manner few men or women 
ever dare to attempt, and he certainly 
separated many base and deleterious par* 
tides from some of the noblest and most 
salubrious, and he deansed and purified 
some excellent principles, which were be¬ 
fore dogged and impregnated with much 
heterogeneous matter. 

In the morning, with the ardour of an 
honest convert, more than that of an over- 
zealous proselyte, he sent the following 
note to Mr. Billsley 

I , 

“ SIR, 

“ My excuse and apology for 
the rude manner in which 1 left you yes¬ 
ternight, I have no doubt your liberal 
mind has accepted from our friend Bere- 
ton, which I begged him to make to you, 
before I knew you were a gentleman to 
whose ei^^ions my father, and therefore 
Qiysidf, are greatly obligecL I have had 
a letter ftom the earl this y&cy morning, 
wishing me to consult you upon some par- 
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ticular business, for which purpose, will 
you dine with me alone to-day, or call on 
me in the evening ? or would it be more 
convenient for me to call on you ? when 
and where I wait your answer, &c. &c. 

‘‘ Atiieling.” 


His lordship, in his whole life, had 
never before written such a kind of letter, 
so plain, so much to the purpose, so ex- 
jjressive of his feelings convinced by rea¬ 
son; and Mr. Billsley, perfectly satisfied, 
nay more, highly pleased, never wTOte 
before so courtly an answer. 


MY LORD, 

I am very highly honoured by 
your message and letter. In trying to do 
me justice, you have not done it to your¬ 
self. I am convinced that I was wanting 
in a proper demeanour to your lordship 
yesternight, from the momentary effects 
of a too-jovial heart. I am your lordship's 
debtor in liberality as well as courtesy. 
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Your noble father treated me like a gen¬ 
tleman, while like a prince he remune¬ 
rated me—I perceive you are of the same 
noble stock. I cannot presume to men¬ 
tion 7?iy time, but v, ill wait on your lord- 
ship when and where you please. 

“ I am, &c. &cc. 

" John Billsley. ’ 


Mr. Billsley dined with his lordship that 
day, settled some affair that pomp and 
j)ride might with no difficulty have de¬ 
layed for years; and the gentlemen parted 
late in the evening, mutually benefited^ 
and with the best and truest opinion of 
one another. 

There is an argument against reforma¬ 
tion that is certainly a very good one-^— 
“ If you once begin, you don’t know 
where you’ll end.” It was exactly so with 
lord Atheling. Having cleared his mind, 
he found, more than evel, that his heart 
wanted the same kind of investigation. 
So also, if our parliament were once proved 
incorrupt, our courts of justice would, in 
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the next place, receive a little close in¬ 
spection. What a number of laws might 
then be found W'orse than useless—^^vhat 
a number of retainers of the law doing 
more harm than good! l^erliaps then some 
might be found to l)e no better 
thstn Scroggs and Jefferies; and even some 
juries mere packed juries. What a fine 
rate should we soon be going at! ^Ve 
cotne then to our bishops; iuid thougli 
there can be no doubt they would stand 
their ground, there would probably be a 
fine scattering around them. Then would 
come the cry and the answer— 

“ Bishops, deans, doptors, prebends, canons, rectors— 
The church is in danger, cry—the mischicrs* brewing. 

Rouse, drowsy curates, rouse, mind, mind your lectures. 
The cliurch is in danger—*(is our cqininon ruin.’’ 

“ Kuy, gemmen,” quotli a curate, “ we*ve no fear, 

Yours is the only danger—be yours the care.” 

In the similitude there may be a deal 
of pro apd con, but in my tale there is no 
cm. Which is right, the reformer or anti- 
reformer? the answer may be— -neitiibr. 
Yet not such an answer will arise as to 
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the propriety of his lordship’s inental in-i 
vestigation; nor was it doubtful whether 
it were right that the reforination of his 
heart should follow that of his head. 


CHAPTER TX. 


At this period the hopouraUe Henry 
Athcling, the younger brother of his lord- 
sliip, made his appearance at Bath, with 
a strange kind of a companion, whom he 
iiad been introduced to in town. This 
social friend had obtained the young men 
of fashion’s notice, like (let me use the 
old simile, for it is most apt) as the devil 
is honoured by the Indian, or as a noto> 
rious rogue of an attorney, and other ser- 
vieealde rogues too, receive the flatterer’s ■ 
bows wd cringes,. or as ‘the hiuigman is 
very politely treated by. the condemned ■ 
crlmUial* c«ri-»to change my simile—as 

h 3 . 
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some monstrous or noxious animal is ofl« 
times petted, ofttimes shewn about: but 
to explain, or rather cut short all simile 
at once, and account for the union of these 
two opposites (for opposites they most 
completely were), I have only to say, that 
young Atheling was a poet, and was about 
publishing a specimen of tlie precocity of 
his intellect, and his companion was a re¬ 
viewer. 

Mr. M'Tweed, after not a few very cut¬ 
ting adventures, was now, among a cer¬ 
tain set of people, in liigh reputation. His 
anti-literary career had commenced at a 
very early age, but he first became noted 
in the neighbourhood of the Thames, when 
he was the private tutor of a young man 
of fortune at a public school. The ad¬ 
vantage that a young man of fortune at a 
public school has over the other boys is 
this—he has a person to teach him his 
lesson before he attends his public tutor; 
to correct, alter, amend, or make, as he 
may need, his themes and verses for him, 
before they are shewn to any of the mas- 
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ters; to take care of liim out of school; 
and to counteract that amalgamation of 
ideas in which some think the excellency 
of a public school consists, and which will 
arise in a republic of boys, among wdiom 
learning, sense, judgment, skill, courage, 
agility, and strength, alone lead to emi¬ 
nence. Now Mr. M*T\veed was gifted 
with universal learning, but he not very 
nicely understood I^atin and Greek—to 
write in the Ciceronian style came not 
very readily from his fingers, though he 
w’ould describe that style to a nicety; and 
he was not alw’ays exact in his own metre 
t>f a I^atin verse, though he had a method 
of arraigning that of another. 

The exercises of young men of fortune 
at a public school, who have a private 
tutor, are expected to be supereminently 
excellent; but it was rarely so with those 
of the pupil of Mr. M‘Tweed. The mas¬ 
ters often smiled, and recorrected; Mr. 
M‘Tweed felt hurt; but when one or two 
exercises had been returned the young 
man, for being borrowed compositions, Mr. 
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]VI‘Tweed would, if he had dared',, been 

r 

very angiy. For his breeding and social 
parts he had been for some time less raid 
less noticed: but at length an opportunity 
for his revenge occurred—it was in the re¬ 
view of a small work of one of the mas¬ 
ters. Mr. M‘Tweed had picked his few 
pounds for some months as an anonymous 
critic; and this review, from an old inve¬ 
terate blunder, often noticed in tlie school, 
proved his identity at once. It was im¬ 
possible to prevent the boys slyly remark¬ 
ing, as Mr. M‘Tweed passed along—“How 
careful ought a learned reviewer to be! 
not careful about his reviewing, for the 
greater natural dunce and blackguard he 
is, tlie more likely is he to succeed; but 
how careful ought he to be lest he discover 
himself*!y Then another would ask some 
little boy the rule that rectified Mr. 
M^Tweed’s arror: in short, he could no 
longer, with any peace at. pleasure, stay 
in the vidnity of the schooU and he lost 
his pupil at the same time. 

His next resource was to enter among 
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the regulars enlisted by the bookseller, 
who always found him something to do; 
and as a few choice scholars corrected these 
lucubrations before they were ofiered to 
the public, not even an inveterate error 
was likely to pass. At length,, such was 
his whispered reputation,, that he was in¬ 
vited to the public parties of one or two 
timid fashionable authors and authoresses. 
Among these, a certain lady, who had ad¬ 
mired the poetry of young Atheling, and 
earnestly advised the publication^ intro* 
duced the redoubtable reviewer to his no¬ 
tice, and had advised him, for the sake of 
an opportunity of private* conferences on 
the weighty business (though to get rid 
of a toQ^frequent visitcH*. is supposed to 
have been the lady’s real motive) to take 
a trip to Bath with this dealer in fiune. 
What kind of a trip, whether literary, 
scientific,, comantic, pleasurable, or in 
search of the picturesque, it may be called,. 
it is not necessary to dilate on v this we all 
know, that it often adds to a great man’s 
reputation to make scarce. ^ To 
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change the scene^” is a golden rule for 
poetical efTusions, and why not critical 
ones? and if an anecdotic sarcasm from 
the vicinity of Bath could be slipped into 
a review, there could be no doubt of the 
effect. 

Well, behold the poet and the reviewer 
appear upon the wmrld’s great stage—the 
scene Bath—enter lord Atheling and his 
brother.—“ Who, my dear fellow, is this 
Sir. M‘Tweed? Where did you pick liim 
up?” 

But my scene is rather for acting than 
for theatrical description; for though no 
one was present when the question 'was 
asked, Henry applied his mouth close to 
his brother’s ear, and whispered—“ He is 
a very eminent reviewer, writes for the 

- - , and all the great booksellers say 

that he is equal to any thing.” 

“ I suppose he carries a pocket Ency- 
dopsedia about with him,” said lord Athe¬ 
ling. Reviewer! but what have you to 
do with reviewers ?” 

Another whisperp——Introduced to 
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me at Mrs. Sonnet’s—reviewed her trifle 
in the- 

“ Then at least he is an abominable 

-Lord Atheling paused; he was 

never known to use the word that now so 
imperiously demanded its right place iii 
his life; but he added, very seriously— 
“ I cannot notice him. You did very 
wrong to introduce him. You don’t know 
the general contempt in which these fel¬ 
lows are held, and such a one as this too!” 

‘‘ Yes, yes,” said the brother, “ I know 
well enough how these critical gentlemen 
are considered; but nobody can say who 
they are. This is all a secret—an inviol¬ 
able secret to you, brother. And what 
if he be a quiz? Puff him off as some¬ 
body mysteriously wonderful, and all the 
world will give him admiration enough. 
AV'e cannot do without them. All 1 am 
afraid of, my dear brother, is this—that 
my literary bantling will die still-born; 
this gentleman (let me call him so) we will 
suppose to be the midwife or nurse. Now 
I hope to prevail upon him, as a private 
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fri^end, to give to my first-born life and 
publicity; then this brat of the brain 
must stand his chance: but if qne re¬ 
viewer, as doctor Ix^ic says, bepraises well, 
the rest, if they mean to condemn, must 
at least answer the praise—hence comes 
notoriety.” 

“ Oh, brotlier!” said lord Atheling, “ it 
is such (excuse me) fools as you who give 
these wretches half their consequence; the 
otiiar half is given them by tlieir sapient 
readers. I have observed them for some 
years, and I have divided them into two 
classes; the one, which solely writes for its 
bread; and the other, slaves of party, mer¬ 
cenary wretches, full of pride, envy, am¬ 
bition, and meanness; the first I pity— 
the last 1 despise—both I blame and avoid. 
Your frioad may, perhaps, partake of both. 
I never yet knowingly associated with a 
reviewer; and'though he may be your 
reviewer, I would rather, I assure you, 
sit down at a venture 'with your tailor or 
shoemakeTj in the hopes of finding a gen«- 
tfemeu.’* 
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I have described lord Atheling through 
these pages as being troubled by an here¬ 
ditary malady, which worldly habits are 
apt to increase. I have exhibited him 
suffering from this mental complaint, and 
I have shewn that by good regimen he had 
weakened its inveteracy, and did not find 
himself so frequently and so grievously af¬ 
flicted. I must therefore, at this time, do 
him the fair justice to say, that it was no 
temporary attack of his old complaint, that 
induced him thus strongly to express his 
antipathy to a reviewer; but, on the con¬ 
trary, it arose from that nausea which a 
sound mind feels towards a plausible ap^ 
pearance, that it thinks is but a cover to 
each base and degrading passion; and his 
lordship's brother had been inclined to 
form the erroneous opinion, till the tailor 
and shoemaker were brought upon thetapis. 

The young poet, therefore, though in 
his heart he hated the cajt as naturally as 
a terrier does a badger, endeavoured to 
defend it generally by particuliurs.—** W ere 
not Smollet and Johnson, &c. &c* &c. re- 
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viewers of high credit and great esteem ?" 

Not of credit or esteem as anonvmons 
critics; this pai*t of their literary fame 
they were always ashamed of. Here and 
there an individual unknown critic may 
deserve credit for an honest review; but 
it is so rare, that it is an exception tliat 
proves the rule, Kminent men are often 
employed to write upon a certain subject: 
this is put into the hand of the Procrus- 
tian reviewer, and he stretches and man¬ 
gles it to suit his own editors, publishers, 
political or religious party, private prin¬ 
ciples, or peculiar emolument; and bicnce 
springs the iniquity: this last often gets 
undue credit, is the author of all the evils 
T complain, and is the object of my satire. 
A fair, candid critique on any work, un¬ 
biassed by political and religious party, 
by the author’s connexions, by the book¬ 
seller’s interest, and by many other con¬ 
siderations independent of the work itself, 
is no more to be expected than that if Mr. 
M^Tweed himself were to overhear our 
^nversation, and to state it literally. No, 
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no, Harry; you have in this business 
played the fool, or something worse, and 
I will have nothing to do with your com¬ 
panion; but I’ll give you one word of 
advice, my good brother—if you do not 
provide yourself with more respectable 
helps to mount to the temple of fame, you 
will certainly remain all your life stuck, 
with these reviewing gentry, in the muddy 
moat that surrounds its base.” 

Mr. Atheling tried once more to inte¬ 
rest his brother to give some countenance 
to Mr. M‘Tweed, under the plea of fa¬ 
shion.—‘‘ Why, my dear lord, I assure 
you that among men of the highest rank 
and literary fashion, a reviewer is almost 
as necessary an appendage to his comforts, 
his instruction, or his taste (I do not ex¬ 
actly know which), as a led captain used 
to be in former times. Not only the great 
booksellers have their favourite reviewer, 
but every great man. Why, if the Talents 
had continued in office, all our secretaries 
and clerks would have been cirdevant re¬ 
viewers. There is my lord G—, and 
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the marquis of L-p<«—, and lord 

and sir J. B-the right honourable 

G. C - and honourable Mr. F——, 
are seldom to be seen at their literary 
hours without a reviewer. Whether it 
be from the same principle that a Bow- 
street officer attends to keep off improper 
company, that the critic deters poor au¬ 
thors and poets, I know not; but as an 
incipient one, 1 already shudder at the 
sight of them; and 1 have thus taken one 
to my own keeping, that I may become 
rather more familiarized to them.'" 

" As I never mean to turn author, I 
can have no concern with him.” 

The young bard made yet another trial. 
—" But are you ignorant, brother, that 
half our eminent writers, to shew their 
respect for the fraternity, sometimes con¬ 
descend to be critics ?” 

“ 1 have heard so; they are seduced in¬ 
to the critical gang, that their good-will 
may be insured; and they are tempted by 
a rival publication, a contrary party, and 
above all, by envy; and their shame of 
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the society shews the infamy of it In the 
present day it appears, ^^poetafit^ non nas- 
vitur^^ in contradiction to Horace’s mle. 
If therefore you will proceed, the next 
best and wisest thing you can dO is to 
build a house near the liakes; for this also, 
I understand, is a practice of literary fa¬ 
shion. Now I have got a piece of ground, 
which is of little agricultural worth, close 
to these expansive waters; it has till this 
century been considered a dismal, dreary, 
damp, unsociable, and not very liealthy 
spot; but as it is now become picturesque, 
romantic, isolated, unique, and wonder¬ 
fully Salubrious, I will fairly make ycm "a 
present of it, if you can prevail with your 
reviewer to pack off there with you. The 
spot is equal, I think, to a Scotch reviei-v- 
er’s idea of superior culture; and with the 
Lakes there are highland hills, oophind 
woods, living floods sweeping a spread of 
pineiE^, lonely vales, and tough oopse-co- 
vered cliffs, with ev^greon lawns, and ge¬ 
nial aun and sbade«-or there may be ; and 
when the Winds are wa^fft ted and 
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the sun from the meridian, after the ver¬ 
nal equinox, shines without a cloud, I 
have not the least doubt that the poet and 
the painter may have some idea from na¬ 
ture of an Italian climate and sky.” 

" I thank you, dear brother; but my 
classical taste, till I can follow' your ex¬ 
ample in going abroad, will be contented 
with Bath and London, Cambridge and 
Browover Castle. But if you will not 
meet Mr. M‘Tweed, will not the company 
of our vicar, the reverend Mr. Gwylhves, 
and his brother-in-law, Mr. Remley, who 
both came to Bath yesterday, sir Harry 
Curragh, young Vescule, the Irish coun¬ 
sellor, Mr. Morrison the younger, and a 
few' more friends, tempt you to dine with 
us to-morrow ?” 

** No, my brother; but give me Mr. 
Gwyllwes’s address, and I will call on him 
in the morning.” 

“ Ferhaps, my lord, more f^reeablc so- 
tiety you have in view.” 

** “ Sir, after the dinner-hour I shall be 
jdone and at home the whole evening, on 
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particular business belonging to our fa¬ 
ther; and 1 hope you and your company 
will spend a very pleasant day.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Mv lord Atheling caught at his brother's 
words — “ more agreeable society,” and 
they mutually understood one another, 
thougii not a former allusion had ever 
passed between them. The case was, that 
tlie younger Atheling, like his brother, 
had been particularly impressed by the 
first interview with Miss Chamont, and 
*^he lover’s feelings in an instant divined 
the real motive that tempted his brother 
to Bath; but upon a closer observance of 
the parties, he could perceive nothing to 
justify the ideas of a love affair; therefore 
fancy directed his mind (for to sec her 
season after season, and not be in love, he 
concluded impossible) to secret interviews. 
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As fcMT his own amatoml sensations, they 
had been easily allayed by giving them 
vent. Two sonnets, and " The Doubts 
and Fears of Love,” in twelve Spencerian 
stanzas, had set his mind in comparative 
ease; but no such resource was found for 
his brother; him the wily god had pierced 
with a small and secret, though most sub¬ 
tile arrow, whose barbs, at every attempt 
to extract it, buried themselves the deeper 
in his heart. 

The young poet, finding that his great 
authorial secret had been so unfavourably 
received by his brother, resolved hence- 
fcaih to keep it to himself; and Mr. 
M‘Tweod found himself in company, at 
the York Hotel, with nine gentlemen, all 
maa lof fashion and rank; two had escaped 
^ving or receiving, whichever it may be, 
this hon 0 ur'~-l<Hd Atheling and the ho- 
notthible and reverend Sidney Wardine. 

latter gentltmian had been idso in- 
'V^ed; bnt seen^ at a distance Mr. 
M'Tweed with lus brother-poet, he had 
-’fouhd uigent business, which induced him 
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to send an excuse. It has been said, tlu^ 
Mr. Wardine bad initiated himself among 
these anonymi-critical-dictatorial illumi- 
ua4i: and tl)U8 it happened he already bad 
the honour of knowing Mr. M‘Tweed. 
But here Mr. Wardine was a novice, while 
the other was a high professor. 

When the mania of political revolu¬ 
tionizing was at its height, many m:dent 
youtlis, rather too full of liberty and equa¬ 
lity, joined themselves to secret societies. 
At their meetings, they met with vete¬ 
rans o£ tlie French and German school, 
ready to carry a pike, and to cut off a 
head, and place it on the top of it. Their 
language, upon all points, went rather 
farther than these liberty-heroes could cor¬ 
dially approve; but they were initiated— 
they were sworn—they were bound one 
to another—and, “ wiUye tiiUye” as the 
old adage says, they could .not avmd the 
regular party meetings. It would also 
cesne to pass, that tliese wdl-meaning re- 
ibriniats would occasionally meet their po- 

70L. u. u 
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litically-swom brothers in the world at 
large; but there never was an instance 
known in which they did not endeavour 
to avoid any further contact. How much 
stronger, at the present day, might I il¬ 
lustrate this, by our place-despairing Whigs, 
and the all-place-destroying Radicals! Look 
at the York meetings, from the golden 
link of the right honourable Fitzwilliam, 
to the iron one of the vagabond orator 
Mitchell; and which was the brazen link 
of this wonderful chain ? So, at the pre¬ 
sent mania of reviewing, the amateur- 
reyiewers, who have unhappily entered 
into the fraternity, are alike shy of their 
brethren, the pcr-fas-eUncfas connoisseurs. 

But return we to Henry Atheling’s 
dinner-party, remove the cloth, and sec 
our reviewer, with nine gentlemen, drink¬ 
ing his wine; and if filling a bumper, and 
taking it off, y^ill constitute a gentleman, 
he was the best of the ten. Hear now the 
fashions and scandal of Bath—hear tlie 
praises of dogs, horses, curricles, and la¬ 
dies. Our reviewer hitches in his remark 
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now and then; but what thought his au¬ 
ditors? At length a scientific opening 
appeared—A Copy of Verses, on the 
Death and Embalming of a Lady of Fa¬ 
shion’s Lap-Dog,” Mr, M^Tweed now 
brought forward two or three very pretty 
things, and dressed them up just as he 
liked. His young admirer was not be¬ 
hind hand in pointing out their beauties; 
but fortune led him, as she has done 
many other great men, beyond the mark. 
He had just repeated an approved trifle, 
when a gentleman present said—May I 
ask, sir, if you knew the author?” 

** Perfectly well, sir,” replied Mr. 

‘ M'Tweed, with that easy assurance that 
seemed to give the honour to himself. 

The gentleman whispered his neighbour 
I don’t know who this Mr. M‘Tweed 
is; but I know that I wrote these lines 
ftiyself, and sent them, with ^ome more, 
to a monthly publication, which did not 
admit them.” 

I am afraid,” replied the other, “ that 

M 2 
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I do know something of this Mr. M‘Tweed, 
but not exactly in the character that he 
now appears.” 

This last gentleman had been at Eton, 
and began to fancy that be recognized the 
old private tutor in his metamorphosis. 

The young Irish lawyer, Mr. Vescule, 
came round to them, and asked them con¬ 
cerning Mr. M'Tweed, who was now talk¬ 
ing learnedly away, his discourse full of 
dogmatism, paradoxes, and all that was 
wonderful and contradictory. Some one 
called Buonaparte the greatest hero of the 
age.—“ Hero, sir! any thing but a hero. 
He is the shrewdest of politicians, the 
wisest of philosophers, and the ablest of 
legislators.” 

The superstition and slavish torpitude 
of Spain was noticed—“ Kather true reli- 
gi(m and liberty are comii^ to maturity 
in that country; and if the beloved Fer 
dtnand, whom I have been informed is a 
superior genius and most libend-min^d 
youth, should return, England and Amc.' 
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rica may take lessons of government from 
him.” 

But the Etonian, wishing to sound the 
new gentleman^ introduced the subject of 
reviews, and, purposely to try his feeling, 
vented a furious philippic against the 
Edinburgh Review. 

Mr. M'Tweed was too wise to reply to 
it; but the young poet thought it a good 
opportunity to ingratiate himself in the 
way he wished with his friend; but he only 
collected fuel for the Etonian to kindle. 

“ That there are good articles in the 
Edinburgh Review, I am willing enough 
to allow, but they are all warped by a 
want of principle; by principle I mean 
common truth, honesty, morality, and re¬ 
ligion. Now, sir. I’ll let you into a secret 
of this mighty review. There are four kinds 
of writers support it. First, ^ there are 
learned men hired by splen4id offers, who 
compose all learned articles. Seatndly, 
the ostensible editors, who cuU and alter 
the original critiques, till they are enough 
Stuffed with Edinburgh conceits and cru- 
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dities, and party puffs, and interested re¬ 
marks. Thirdly come a hired set of Grub- 
street writers, who are in constant pay; 
these venture on the most daring asser- 
tions and paradoxes, both in church and 
state, mixed with scandal and falsehood, 
to suit the taste of their employers. 
Fourthly^ a political party of lords and 
commons stand behind the curtain, who 
occasionally write articles gi'atis^ but wlio 
constantly give intelligence in politics, in 
fashion, and on foreign subjects; among 
these are as pure disciples of Voltaire, Gib¬ 
bon, Humia^ &cc. &c. as any that at pre¬ 
sent exist; and irreligion and immorality, 

properly disguised, they particularly excel 

» 

in. 

The young poet endeavoured to rally, 
and to ridicule the intelligence.—" Your 
informer has given you a very horrific ac¬ 
count of these dreadful reviewers; these are, 

t 

I suppose, the remains of the Encydopse- 
dists, illuminati, and philosophists of Eu¬ 
rope ?” 

" You come nearer the mark, my dear 
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t 

i 

sir, than you suppose; for whether my in¬ 
formation of the combination of writers be 
true or false, I cannot say; but I take up 
an Edinburgh Review, and assert, here 
are the very sentiments of the Encyclopfe- 
dists, with the same thin disguise, namely, 
stating two opinions, as alike worthy of 
consideration, when one is directly con¬ 
trary to religion and virtue, confusing re¬ 
ligion with enthusiasm, with politics, and 
philosophy—^putting different kinds of 
faitli upon a like respectability and credi¬ 
bility—making religion answerable for the 
errors of its professors—and accommodat¬ 
ing morality to the temper and habits of 
tlie people, the laws and customs of the 
realm, and even to the climate and to the 
convenience of individuals. These pretty 
articles I can point out to you repeatedly, 
and therefore is it not to be deprecated 
that we meet in the libraries of so many 
of our nobility and gentty complete sets 
of the Edinburgh RevieWy before any other 
review? In the next edition of noble au¬ 
thors, I would recommend an appendix of 
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noble writers in the Edinburgh Review* 
It has been a kind of crack point to our 
fashionable literatists, timt they have writ* 
ten an article in the Edinbugh Review; 
and the adorers of this north star are very 
e^er to whisper this credit to any young 
man of science, ability, and fashion. How 
true it may be of individuals, I presume 
not to say; but this I assert, that many 
accused deny it, and others are heartily 
ashamed of it.” 

Mr. M‘Tweed was very awkwardly si¬ 
tuated, in that he could not reply to these 
calumnies against his acquaintance, with¬ 
out raising suspicions; but at length he 
entered into a general praise of the Scots, 
which no one was inclined to disprove; 
and wishing to shew his impartiality, and 
finding there were Irishmen in company, 
be talked of the wit and genius of the 
Irish. But when a satirist is constrained 
to pay the heav;^ debt of praise, he labours 
to get an offset somewhem; and from 
Scotch and Irish he unluckily came to the 
Welsh, and ridiculing their torpitude, 
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hauteur, and self-satisfiwjtion—“ At home 
or abroad,” sdd he, “ a mere beggarly 
set.” 

Now Mr. Gwyllwea, at the first view 
of Mr. M'Tweed, had taken a strange an¬ 
tipathy—^he had avoided his looks and 
conversation—he, for some time, had been 
attending to a very instructive conversa¬ 
tion between his brother-in-law and sir 
Harry Curragh, upon lMood-iniu*e8, shoot¬ 
ing flying, and the different hunting of 
England and Ireland, when ** Wales, 
Walra, Wales,” sounding in his ears, he 
turned, and heard the words—" At home 
and abroad, a mere beggarly set.”—“ I 
must be permitted,” said he,, starting up,. 
** to interrupt the gentlemmi wIjo cannot 
know the meaning of the word ' beggar- 
ly, which is meem, spunging, fumeleee, 
pitiless, subservient, cringing, swagger- 
ing, and lying; and to prove how inap- 
plicaUe it is to any oi tfie Welsh,. 1 will' 
re&r you to tkat extensive and minute in¬ 
vestigation made by individuals of all parts 

u 3 
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of Great Britain, and of the first respecta¬ 
bility, and also made by a committee of 
the members of the house of commons, 
into the state of mendicity and vagrancy 
in the metropolis and its neighbourhood.” 
Mr. Gwyllwes here opened his pocket- 
book, took out a small printed paper, and 
read—At least fifteen thousand two 
hundred and eighty-eight Irish, Scotch, 
foreign, and parochial beggars daily infest 
London and its vicinity, and amid this 
shocking list of offenders, not one single 
Welshman has been found. I will onlv 
add * Ex pede^ Hercules 

Mr. Gwyllwes sat down, without suf¬ 
fering his eyes to fall upon Mr. M'Tweed, 
who explained, that he merely meant in¬ 
tellectual genius in works of celebrity; but 
the other condescended not to give him a 
look or an answer. 

After Mr. Vescule had spoken to the 
two gentlemen*concerning Mr. M^Tweed, 
he walked out of the room, and wrote a 

* This account Appeared in the Salisbury Journal, Ja* 
•«uary 1, 1S15. 
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note tc^Mr. Wardine, and returned im¬ 
mediately. The waiter now brought him 
an answer. 


** You are right in your conjec¬ 
ture. Don’t mention my name. Young 
Atheling is deceived—he knows nothing 
of him. You see w?iy I didn’t dine with 
you. Be careful. Burn this. 

« S. W.” 


The Irish counsellor being well assured 
that he knew something of Mr. M'Tweed, 
coolly took out his pencil, and while the 
reviewer, having taken a bumper or two 
more of Madeira (for he hated claret), was 
again launching forth, wrote— 


“ A friend ha^ just corroborated’ 
my surprise, that you bore the name of 
Twadle at the university of Dublin some 
six years ago. I was a student there at 
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the time. Vdty unwillingly I $h'aU allude 
to it; and I promise you 1 Will not, if you 
take care that we do not meet again/’ 


Mr. Vescule,^ when he Was writing, 
thought of handing it acroi^s the table; but 
chaligkig bis mind, he went out, and sent 
it in by a waiter. The reviewer read; 
a flush crossed his sallow dieek; he pre¬ 
sently arose and left the room. 

Mr. Vescule returned. Mr. Atbeling 
asked~“ Did you see Mr. M‘Tweed?” 

" You have been imposed on, Mr. 
Atheling, by that person, or some other; 
his name is not M^Tweed. I believe him 
to be no Scotsman—I know him to be no 
Irishman.” 

** It is impossible he can be a Welsh¬ 
man!” said Mr. Gwyllwes. 

Impossible!” said all the company. 

We must tajce him, in the general 
lot, as an Englishman,” said Mr. Remley; 

fln* his knowledge of tiie vulgar tongue 
proves him the king’s subject.” 
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I think,” said sir Harry Curragh, 

you are served as a church somewhat as 
you are as a nation; every rogue and he¬ 
retic is readily enough disowned by each 
denomination of dissenters, and set down 
by them all as a member of the church of 
England; and if he come to be hanged,, 
he is turned over to the minister of the 
establishment, as a lost sheep from his 
flock.” 

A curious dissertation now tock. place 
afnong the three gentlemen who knew 
something of him,, to make out who he 
really was; that he had acted as a preacher 
in and out of the establishment—had been 
a doctor of physic—had been suspected as 
a spy and as a Romish priest—^had been a 
collector of charities and inventor of pa¬ 
tents, were strong conjectures; but the 
only positive knowledge, except what Mr. 
Veseule did not think proper to refer to,^ 
was, that he was a revifwer^ As a re¬ 
viewer we leave him.. In a free country, 
it is desirable that there should be such 
an employment. Here the devar rogue,. 
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hunted through -every sin and wickedness, 
may find a resource; he may work un¬ 
known—he may, under plausible autho¬ 
rity, vent his venom, by calumniating the 
highest in the land—-he may use the 
mighty language of royalty—and in spite 
of all that is known, he certainly may 
earn aUi honest livelihood. But for a man 
who has any credit or principles to lx? 
ashamed of his name—to enter into an 
union of conscience with the most noto¬ 
rious rascals—in short, to partake of the 
wages of iniquity, when his violated feel¬ 
ings must, be lacerated wdth shame, is a 
combination of paradoxes^ which, as none 
but a.reviewer can commit,.! leave a re¬ 
viewer to reconcile. 

The reviewer set off by the mail the 
same evening to town. Mr. Atheling 
never saw him again, nor visited the lady 
^ho introduced him; and what name he 
now boasts I cannot say; but the publica¬ 
tions that: are enriched by his lucubrations 
may very easily be ever distinguished. 

&ince the days that young Fhseton 
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mounted the chariot of the sun, and created 
such confusion in earth and heaven, there 
is not a greater evil that can attend a lu¬ 
minary, than to be taken out of his natu¬ 
ral course. The zodiac of a reviewer (as 
correctly as the Fleet-prison of a debtor) 
has its confines in London; and there are 
certain houses which are the signs of his 
progress: let every Tweed or Twadle re¬ 
member this, and not attempt an erratic 
course. 

Where Pegasus no beaten track has made.*' 

But to his brethren I leave him; all alike 
—all honourable men! 

JNIr. Henry Atheling called on his ac¬ 
quaintance, Mr.Vescule, the next morn¬ 
ing, to hear more of his Zoilean frieiid; 
but Mr. Vesoule told him, that as Mr. 
^PTweed had wisely left the company, he 
eoiisidered himself precluded from offering 
all furtlier remark. Birt the young men 
of Henry Atheling’s party soon whispered 
the story about, of his bringing down a 
reviewer to Bath, and he was anxious to 
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escape from the ridicule which it every 
where occasioned; this induced him hastily 
to accept an invitation from a fellow-colle¬ 
gian, to take a trip with him to the Isle 
of Wight, and he departed the following 
day. 

The next morning, when lord Atheling 
arose, be found his brother had enclosed 
and left for him the following verses. 


TffJB ROSB. 

Hovr lovely blows 
'rimt beauteous rose! 

Gather it not, for charity. 

It charms the eye with its bloom— 
It fills the gale with perfume; 

W^hy should it die ? Why should it die ? 
Oh, it not, for charity! 

Xow, now, it sltods its sweets, 

And still creates 
A fresh and plenteous store; 

Then, then, its treasure -draining,. 
Nor -souree, nor hope remamkig, 
Wither’d, exhausted; 

Its bloom, 

And perfume. 

Arc created no more I 
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Oh, let it live, 

Its blessings give, 

And feast the eye; 

Gather it not, for charity ! 


The blood mounted into lord Atheling’s 
cheeks as the allusion struck his mind; 
and had the poet seen him at the moment, 
he would rather have encountered the ut¬ 
most severity of the whole tribe of re¬ 
viewers, than the explanations and expos¬ 
tulations which his brother had ready for 
him, and which he instantly gave vent to 
in a very long letter, beginning—“ I must 
insist, my dear brother, that if you value 
the friendship between us, or have the 
least respect for the purest feelings of my 

heart, that you never again-” But 

as his lordship, having written and consi¬ 
dered the whole, thought it the wisest 
way to tear the letter into a thousand 
pieces, 1 also, on full consideration, think 
it is not necessary to trouble the reader 
with it 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Among the friends and acquaintance, or 
rather relatives, of the Apreuth family, 
were the Morrisons. The father had been 
possessed of a moderate natural inheri¬ 
tance, and he had accumulated an im¬ 
mense fortune, by unceasing habits of ap¬ 
plication to any business in which there 
was a fair certainty of gaining money. He 
had lived in a plain style; he possessed a 
good house, manorial rights, a well-culti¬ 
vated farm in the country, but he took 
lodgings always in town; and when not 
engaged, constantly boarded at a tavern. 
He had stept into a respectable borough, 
through the credit of wealth, and near 
nei^bourhood; .and though,, being very 
l^rsi^onious, he had disappointed many 
expectations of his constituents, he had 
l>ever otherwise, by his vote in parliament, 
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or his induct in county politics, dis¬ 
obliged them, and therefore kept his seat. 
He had lost his wife, after bringing him 
three sons, and died himself in his seventy- 
first year. 

His sons had had a private education ; 
thus, whoever had been the curate of the 
]>arish officiated as private tutor, for which 
J^Ir, Morrison allowed a hundred a-year, 
the young gentlemen boarding and lodg¬ 
ing at home, and the tutor at his own 
lodgings, but regularly attending at the 
mansion-house from nine to tw^elve, and 
three to five, on the six leisure days; but 
when Mr. Morrison was in town, the tu¬ 
tor had his board and lodging gratis at 
the squire’s, that he might have the con¬ 
stant inspection of the young gentlemen. 
Their education may be easily conceived, 
by considering what the man must be who 
would condescend to this arrangement. 
He had indeed little trouble in his charge; 
such a prudent system produced the ne¬ 
cessary result. 

The boys were constantly provided with 
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money, to be taught the value of it; they 
had no objection, at any time, to dispose 
of the same, for an improving considera¬ 
tion; but the zeal, the activity, the ad¬ 
venture of business, being wanting, they 
went a little while to the university, slip¬ 
ped out of England, and came back again, 
and pursued no particular avocation. Upon 
their father’s demise, they divided tive 
hundred thousand pounds between them. 

** Some natural tears they droppM, but wipM them soon; 

The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest.’’ 


Mr. Joseph Morrison took possession of 
the family mansion, where he always lived, 
a justice of the peace, and fanner upon a 
large scale, but according to the old safe 
fashion. Mr. Charles’s house was in Lon¬ 
don ; he was a dabbler in every kind of 
learning, a member of all the learned so¬ 
cieties, and, after'a year or two, took a 
large house, finr the sole purpose of having 
a suffident place to arrange his books, 
maps, pictures, and curiosities of all kinds. 
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The third brother, William, had the same 
pursuits, and pretended to study the law, 
attending, now and then, at the county 
sessions and assizes; but he was as mucli 
afraid of having a brief, as ever the most 
anxious of the profession entertained fears 
on the contrary side. 

This last gentleman was now at Bath, 
and, if it be possible, was in love with 
Miss Chamont; but it was imposi^ble: he 
therefore only sighed and admired her; for 
though he gave thousands for books and 
pictures, useless, and often of less and less 
value, yet to purchase a wife, unless it 
had been a valuable speculation, was as 
much forbidden to that sense of propriety, 
which made a part of tlie adoration of 
these brothers, as it would have been to 
have turned Mohammedan for the advan¬ 
tage of polygamy. It was truly deplorable 
to see the wretcliedness of these gentle¬ 
men; with the means of every earthly 
Uessang for themselves ami others, they 
denied gratifying their own honest indi¬ 
nation, and effectually serving otlwrs. 
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through a perversion of the good words, 
prudence and propriety. 

Their father had divided and entailed 
his landed property from the one to the 
other; and in failure of issue, on sir Da¬ 
vid Apreuth and his heirs. This, at first, 
rather offended them; but so liberal was 
the conduct of sir David, that soon they 
all actually took a pleasure in considering 
the future greatness of the Apreuth family 
by their means. Indeed economy was a 
very necessary virtue among the Apreutlis; 
h^nce the dowager lady and her son had 
one house in town, and no unnecessary 
carriages, horses, or servants, were re¬ 
tained; but honesty, liberality, and inde-^ 
pendence, were the characteristics of the 
femily; and the Morrisons could reverence 
where they would not imitate. 

The brothers would have been shocked 
if their annual expenditure had exceeded 
a certain sum; and^as their book-demands 
yearly increased, they actually curtailed 
their former necessary expence, that they 
might not be deficient in properly support* 
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iiig tlieir hobby; and it was thus that they 
frequently exhibited, in their own charac¬ 
ters, the extremes of poverty, extravagance, 
and meanness. What would their father 
have said, to have seen their collection, 
and heard the sums it cost! What would 
lie have thought of the old mansion (for 
the elder brother partook of the same ma¬ 
nia), with two new wings for books and 
curiosities! A want was thus created that 
was often difficult to allay, because it 
could not always be known. It was of no 
(consequence that they possessed most 
things good and desirable; if a connoisseur 
had examined their collection, and asked 
for one thing wanting, the value of the 
whole was gone at once. 

We read of Aladdin, or some such gen¬ 
tleman, in an Arabian tale, who had the 
}>ossession of all that fancy could conceive, 
the chief delight of whose princess was in 
shewing and in boasting the possession of 
these appearances of good, when, lo! an 
old woman came, and asked if she had a 
rock’s egg? Instantly the princess felt 
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the want; and though she knew not what 
a rock’s egg was, and had never seen or 
heard of such a thing before in her life, 
she became completely wretched and mi- 
serable; and at length found, that to de¬ 
sire the possession of it had endangered 
the whole fortune and life of herself and 
husband. But I need not fly to flctiou 
for corroborating instances; did not Ahab, 
l^ing of Israel, fall sick, because he could 
not get one of his gardens enlaiged, and 
acquired it at the immediate sacrifice of 
his peace of mind, and by the quickly- 
eventual danger both of soul and body ? 

What wretch is he entering that simp 
of second-hand confusion ? He is in search 
after a desirable portrait. W hy desirable ? 
Because his collection is not pcriect with¬ 
out it. What is his object in the acquisi¬ 
tion ? To say he has it. This is Charles, 
the second brother; and he with the large 
folio under his" arm is William. Their 
appearance is the same; and that foiio is 
:; cdd English words and characters, of winch 
neiUier understands or can read a single 
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word. They have both of them many an= 
old volume, very valuable, and yet more 
valuable because the leaves have never been 
cut open. They have other books, not of 
the least value but on account of the er¬ 
rors contained in them. Thus, without 
enumerating further, it is become a neces¬ 
sary want to them, and to half the col¬ 
lectors in the kingdom, as much as the 
want of food to the hungiy and clothes to' 
the naked, to gain the possession of things 
of no intrinsic use or worth, at the pre¬ 
sent fate of meanness and wretchedness: 
and if they would think of the future, 
certainly they might soon be convinced 
that the whole of their collection will not 
be worth—will not really sett, I mean, for 
one-tenth of the money expended, exclu¬ 
sive of the anxiety, care, and labour, in 
the acquiring and the preserving. 

After this sketch of the Idorrisons, there 
is little interest to create concerning them, 
and no adventure of sufficient note to de¬ 
scribe. One or the other generally came 

VOL, ii. N 
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to Bath in the season, but of late years it 
ivas William’s lot; and if no likely sales 
v/ere about to take place, his stay was 
only a week or two* The brothers were 
prematurely aged, by habit, manner, care, 
and perhaps by intensely following an im¬ 
becile pursuit; for there are stamina of 
virility in the mind as well as body, which 
refresh life, and keep off the encroaches 
of age; it is needless to add, how much 
these stamina were wanting in the minds 
of the brothers Morrison. 

About this time there were some books 
to be sold; one of these, of a known and 
not scarce author, and apparently of no 
value, w'as the object of Mr. William’s 
earnest desire; he contrived, the day be¬ 
fore the sale, to get a view of it; there 
was a peculiar error in the titlepage, 
wdiich, after five impressions only, was 
noticed and rectified; and, thus being 
scarce, it was most desirable, though tliey 
had throe other well-bound perfect copies 
of the same. 

Lord Atheling, who was extremely fond 
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of books and of paintings, but who never 
bought one of the former for any other 
purpose than to read the same, or the lat¬ 
ter, except from admiration of its excel¬ 
lency, was astonished when Mr. Morrison 
spoke before him to Mr. Bereton of the 
object that brought him to Bath; yet even 
to them Mr. Morrison did not mention 
the name of the subject of his anxiety. 

Meanwhile his lordship had also his 
pliantom; for from what (he had repeat¬ 
edly owned to his friend and to his secret 
lieart) the reality never could he; yet from 
this phantom had he raised, and was still 
maturing, a subject of aggravating cares 
and thoughts. Every interview with Miss 
Chamont staggered the impossibilities; yet 
more and more lovely and amiable did she 
appear; and when he began reasoning 
with the wavering tenant of his bosom in 
his retired chamber, he could no longer, 
with resignation, contemplate the irre¬ 
movable bars to his hopes. Every argu¬ 
ment, at length, turned only upon his father. 

K 2 
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If it were passible that the earl could be 
induced to approve the connexion, was 
the result of every thought.—“ I am above 
the prejudices of the world! Is she a found¬ 
ling ? What if her relations were crimi¬ 
nals, are all the world to be informed of 
it ? and if it were universally known, what 
then ? As long as she is all-lovely and 
good, it cannot affect me or her; as long 
as she is all-gracious, elegant, and fashion¬ 
able, it will not affect the world. As my 
wife, she will have her station; conducting 
herself properly as my wife, she will keep 
her station.” 

But let it not be supposed that these 
liberal notions at once made lord Atheling 
a professed lover; they had plenty of cus¬ 
tom, and habit, and fashion, and worldly 
opinion, to contend with; and the result, 
in the end, was to avail himself of the 
presence of Bereton, and to come to an 
eclaircissement with him, according to 
what his friend had said—" If ever your 
love increase to the most distant wish to 
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possess to exclusive right to IMiss Cha- 
mont, give me the first notice.’* 

Counter-charms are said to be excellent 
remedies for love. How far are they al¬ 
lowable ? is the question. Lord Atheliiig 
had been a member of the Bath Club, from 
his first arrival, and aimed to unite in his 
character the paradoxical inconsistency of 
a man of religious principle, and an ho¬ 
nourable gamester. To play high is often 
a very easy passport to the most fashion¬ 
able company; and there are some societies 
where a man would rather be admitted on 
a minor than a major plea. Mr. Bercton 
was one season a member, and in his very 
early manhood had freely played his rubber 
for five-guinea points, had betted his teti 
pounds a-game at billiards, and occasion¬ 
ally frequented a faro-table with his friend 
Atheling. Yet both had ever reprobated 
the extreme of gaming, and had held suflS- 
cieht command over thdir passions in this 
particular not to commit themselves to a 
serious loss. It is astonishing that men, 
because they have self-command enough 
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to play with an evil temptation, and over¬ 
came it, will not at once grant that it is 
an actual evil, and accordingly totally avoid 
it There are serpents in India, whose 
bite is a deadly poison; if you seize one 
by the head, he will coil his tail and body 
round your arm, force his head from your 
grasp, and give you the fatal bite. A 
young officer has been known to creep up 
to it, seize it by both head and tail, hold 
it a space, struggling, at arm’s length, 
then firmly throw it to a distance. But 
is this true spirit and courage ? is this an 
example for his brother soldiers? Yet 
such is the conduct of a prudent game¬ 
ster; he may escape; but his conduct, in 
the best light, is a wanton waste of hero¬ 
ism, and it is a dangerous example. 

Lord Atheling and Sir. Bereton had 
often seriously discussed their gaming pro¬ 
pensities; yet still their own self-posses¬ 
sion led them dh. At length Mr, Bere- 
ton resolved to break the vicious charm on 
his part; and the fii'st season after with¬ 
drawing his name from the club, lord 
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Atbeling was so enrapt with the Apreuth 
family, that he also very seldom attended, 
and, such is the charm of virtue, never once 
from the company of his heart-beloved, 
closed the evening, or, more properly, 
continued the hours at the club. This 
season had he tried gaming, as a counter¬ 
charm; and often, when he might have 
been in the company that he most loved, 
forced himself to the York Club. About 
this time, having dined with his friend 
Bereton, he said—Will you go to the 
club with me, after the rooms ?” 

“ No, my lord, I withdrew my name 
from principle, I mean after reflecting on 
the nature of all gaming; and I am great¬ 
ly confirmed in my principle since.” 

How so ? I have no objection to be 
proselyted. I have gone often morfe 
through civility to my acquaintance, and 
perhaps to keep myself from a veiy dif¬ 
ferent temptation^ than any desire of amuse¬ 
ment. Though I like play at times well 
enough, there are many men whom I do 
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not like to win from, and none to wlioin 
I wish to lose.” 

“ There are many men, my lord, with 
iwhom we ought to be ashamed to asso¬ 
ciate.” 

“You mean the known blacklegs, those 
who have no outward means of subsist¬ 
ence than their success by gaming.” 

“ Chiefly I do, my lord.” 

“Yet I confess, my friend, that they 
are, in general, very pleasant men to play 
with. They are less inclined to disjjute 
and cavil than others; and we need not 
be acquainted with any of our company 
mtt of the room.” 

“ I am glad that you allow that there 
are such who frequent this choice assem¬ 
bly, for it is more, my lord, than any other 
hieinber will allow. But do you think 
that these gamesters of business play bet¬ 
ter than many of ourselves ?” 

“ I can’t say that I do.” 

“ How do they subsist—how succeed ?” 

“ By good fortune.” 
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“ You are trifling with me, my lord— 
■answer to the point.” 

“ ’Tis a bad answer, I own; but I -can 
give no better.” 

1 think 1 can explain it to you; for 
though they may not play with greater' 
skill than others, they make it their busi¬ 
ness : they are always on their guard— 
■they play the whole game; for the)’’ mwt 
win in the Icmg run, or be ruined. Equal 
play, or equal fortune, must eventually be 
their destruction, by the common expences 
of the play. You do not suppose that 
they, or any systematized gamester, would 
have an objection to take any advantage, 
where it would be impossible to detect un¬ 
fair play.” 

“ I am afraid not—I mean if it wem 
impossible to expose it; for 1 cannot fancy 
that tiie adulterer, swindler, eager duellist, 
or ready suicide^ not to add professed infl- 
del, and 'we have some* of tliese among our 
honoucalde gamesters, own any other than 
the public law of honour.” 

N3 
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You grant that they may, with rank 
and fashion, be all very honourable me^i, 
yet not swayed by any secret heart-prin* 
ciple. Need I ask—do you think con¬ 
science, unseen, unknown to man, influ¬ 
ences you and me, and many others, wheti 
we play ?” 

I trust it does.’^ 

Then we do not really play with them 
on even terms. But let me come more 
to particulars: if you held down your 
liand—if they knew a card by a maik 
—if you offered an injudicious bet—if an 
unequal match was made—they would, 
you will allow, readily avail tliemselves; 
and from discovering advantages^ the next 
step is making them. I observed one day, 
in the rooms, two blacklegs of high repu¬ 
tation playing a rubber^ I fancied they 
knew one another’s play,, and gave ojie 
another secret, intelligence of the cards in 
their hands. After, the party was over, I 
.approached one of them, a nohle member 

of your club.—^ Do you think. Mr.-- 

a good game?.—^ A very steady 
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game; Hut I never played with him be¬ 
fore .’—* You don’t know him?’—* Not in 
the least; and it is rather remarkable that 
we should not have met before, as we are 
both such constant players; but he is a 
great Newmarket man—I am tired of 
horses, and hate Newmarket.’ A day or 
two after, the same gentlemen played to¬ 
gether again, and I cut in with them,. 
After the rubber I became a spectator, and 
paid particular attention. They were 
partners, and I drew my chair beside one 
of their opponents, and could at pleasure 
see both their hands. I wall give you a 
few particulars. Our noble friend drew 
his fingers across his forehead; the other 
blew his nose, shewing only his foi’efinger 
and thumb: neitlier, as I perceived, caught 
the other’s eye. ‘ One has four, the other 
only two trumps,’ thought I, and so it 
proved. At another time, one I found 
had discovered that hi5 partner held two ; 
honours,, but I did not observe the signal./ 
I fancied that the initial of a first word; 
had allusion, to the hand, and my fanciest 
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were always confirmed by the event.— 
‘ A great cold comes in at that door; wai¬ 
ter, bring me a screen.’ He that spoke 
held the ace of tramps.—‘ Ho let me, sir, 
take up the tricks,’ and his partner di¬ 
rectly played a diamond. In short, they 
never seemed to speak during the game 
without a latent meaning. To some mi¬ 
litary remark of a byestander—‘ It was a 
gallant action,’ said Mr.- y and imme¬ 

diately a trump was laid. I need not add 
any more—our veteran right honourable 
acquaintance was the most venturesome 
—the young Newmarket gentleman was 
always very guarded. The eyes, the mind’s 
index, which speak an universal language, 
but with which we cannot discourse before 
the suspicious and vigilant witliout be¬ 
traying ourselves, and confirming their 
suspicions, never committed them; these 
adepts cautiously avoided that language; 
as I remarked i)efbre, their eyes never 
met together, but watchful enough were 
they for the telegraplric signals, and in 
ttaking every advantage of an incautious 
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movement of the hands of their adver¬ 
saries, by which they might look over 
their cards. Without any collusion, they 
seemed to depend upon one another’s prin¬ 
ciples, and both acted accordingly. After 
all, the whole was conjecture, and neither 
could have given information against the 
other; but my suspicions have convinced 
myself.” 

From such fancies,” said lord Athe- 
ling, ‘‘ what would you further argue?” 

“ That gamesters collude without agree¬ 
ment. Of course you understand me, my 
lord, that unless we are willing to be up¬ 
on equal terms, it is the wisest and best 
way to have nothing to do with them. 
These suspicions did not originate with 
myself, though I have for years had faint 
and temporary ones; but never, till I ap¬ 
plied my mind to the subject, were they 
so fully corroborated.” 

“ But it is not only reputed blackl^s 
that you bring the charge against, you have 
mentioned a man of rank.” 

Yes, and I don't know one regular 
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gamester, how high soever in rank, who 
is not a mere novice, that I do not more 
or less suspect. There are lord Paulton, 
lord Charles Dauncey, and the honour¬ 
able general Gang, who are equal to any 
blackleg in the kingdom; colonel l-iooton, 
captain Slacke, and Mr. Wily, are even 
marked characters; and you may remem¬ 
ber,. some years ago, we discovered live or 
six men of fashion, fortune, and station, 
had made a common purse for the season; 
we demurred at that time; and can you 
tliink tliat these, or other partnerships, do 
not play into each other’s hands? If they 
oppose each other at the same table, I 
should be unwilling to risk a high bet with 
either. So men and their wives play to¬ 
gether,. till they are even angry if their 
hints are not understood.”, 

“ What Breslaw said in joke, in answer 
to those who, seeing him deal the cards 
as he. pleased, asked w hy he did not make 
his fortune by gaming, you w'ould seri¬ 
ously argue is correct enough—^ Why,, to 
own the truth, I once attempted itbut 
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I soon found that they knew more tricks 
than myself.” 

Sometliing like it, my lord. I do not 
believe any man, who has passed his ap- 
})rentieeship in gaining, and continues tlie 
trade, is other than a fool or knave.” 

Mine is up, Bereton; and this only I 
will add, that you have perfectly convert¬ 
ed me from this idolatry. Though I have 
never risked my peace of mind, or even 
m}^ present wants. I’ll no longer, directly 
or indirectly, countenance gaming. It 
my folly—it would now he my vice.” 

From the rooms lord Atheling, having 
handed lady Apreutli into her chair, and 
declined an invitation to supper, came 
alone to his home, and thus soliloquized 
—Bereton, the first notice you sliall 
have, but the wish has been long—^long ago 
formed. AVhat more can Bereton say? 
What do I not know ? A birth of infamy 
is enough-.!—are there degVees of degrada¬ 
tion here? 1 will see Bereton on.the sub¬ 
ject—I am gone far enough to know the 
whole. This week 1 leave Bath, to flee 
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lier enchanting presence for ever, or tx} 
open my whole heart to my father.” 

But all this resolve ended with the so¬ 
liloquy ; he looked, and talked, and heard, 
but he dared not sigh. He envied every 
lover, every disappointed lover; and when 
he saw hope to any one, he was ready to 
fulfil his own words, and to flee from 
her, and Bath, and England, for ever* 


CHAPTER XIL 


So correct was the conduct of lord Athe- 
ling at all times, and so well convinced 
was lady Apreuth of the good sense and 
prudence of Miss Chamont, that she had 
no apprehensive fears of any of those love 
entanglements in which some iiovellists 
abound, and of which sentimental ladies 
and^ntlemen are so very susceptible, 
llEvery man who knew Miss Cliamont 
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could not fail to admire her—every woman 
who was acquainted with lord Atheling 
would naturally be pleased with his con¬ 
versation, person, and manners, all of 
which invariably improved upon acquaint¬ 
ance : yet every thing that occurred, which 
more determinately convinced her that his 
lordship could never be considered in the 
character of a lover to the child of her 
heart, was not unpleasing to lady Apreuth, 
and she wished to see some desirable cha¬ 
racter a candidate for her dear foster¬ 
daughter’s affections. Mr. Sedley about 
this time came forward in that light. He 
was of a respectable family, with a small 
private fortune, and great expectations in 
tlie church. His abilities were good, his 
education had been excellent, and he had 
lately taken deacon’s orders. Sir Thomas 
and lady Sedley, his parents, had long vi- 
sited lady Apreuth, and the worth of both 
families was well known to each other. 
Lady Apreuth therefore saw, with the 
greatest pleasure, the peculiar attentions 
of the young clergyman, which attentions 
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soon exceeded the utmost that lord Athe- 
ling had evinced in his most unguarded 
moments. 

That mental expansion and cultivation 
which Mr. dynne was not conspicuous 
for, was at once evident in the conversa¬ 
tion of Mr. Charles Sedley, and there was 
no circumstance to prevent Miss Chamont 
from listening to his pretensions; and 
when, coming to the point, lie asked her 
permission to declare to sir Thomas and 
his mother, the first wish of his hearty the 
young lady replied, that he was certainly 
at liberty to mention his own mind to sir 
Thomas and his lady, but from the short 
acquaintance with her (alluding to tlie^^?- 
culUir acquaintance that he was anxious 
to cultivate, for the parties had always 
been known to one another), she must beg 
that no opinion of her own was expressed. 

An early lover could expect nothing 
more, and with* this his good sense was 
perfectly satisfied; and while affairs re¬ 
mained in this train, lady Apreuth thought 
^ right to inform her own family upon 
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tlie s\ibject: Mr. Sedlcy returned to Bath 
for a few days before he went to Oxford, 
but nothing as yet transpired concerning 
sir Thomas and lady Sedley’s approbation. 

At a private concert, Mr. Sedley intro¬ 
duced to Miss Chamont a reverend friend 

of his, a prebendary of-, and a highly- 

beneficed clergyman. He was a man of 
forty in years, but much younger in man¬ 
ners. He talked fluently on musical sub¬ 
jects ; and a gentleman coming up, con¬ 
gratulated him upon his being chosen a 
canon-residentiary at the cathedral. 

The subject turned upon the duties of 
residence, and lady Apreuth, Miss Cha¬ 
mont, and other ladies, were listening witli 
much attention to this dignified clergy¬ 
man, when he remarked—Every part 
of life has its good and evil; for my part, 
I thank God that I have a very musical 
ear, or I never could encounter the cold 
damps of that venerabW old cathedral. 
Every canon should be a natural dilet¬ 
tanti, for faith, I w'ould at once renounce 
the trifling emolument, and all its ho- 
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notifs, were it not for the sweet and sooth¬ 
ing sti^ins of the pealing organ, and its 
vocal attendants.” 

Ijady Apreuth turned round and sat 
down immediately; Miss Clianiont did not 
venture to look at her admirer, but fol¬ 
lowed her ladyship’s example.—“ Don’t 
forget, Ducy,” said her ladyship, to lcII 
the footman, that if this canon Leog calls 
at my house, that we are not at liotnc, 
for I am certain I speak your feelings as 
well as my own.” 

INIr. Sedley soon after came up to lady 
Apreuth, and she addressed him — “ I 
don’t like your dignified friend.” 

Indeed, my lady, he is very thought¬ 
less and inconsiderate; but he is a man <>i‘ 

I 

abilities and attainments, and he is likely 
to have considerable preferment very soon 
in his own gift.” 

Mr. Sedley was a young man, about 
four years older than Miss Chamont, and 
lie really did not rightly know the cha¬ 
racter of the musical-eared canon, who, 
being a man of family and political in- 
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terest, by a mixture of intrigue and job¬ 
bing bad gained his preferment, and whose 
conceit generally overwhelmed his abili¬ 
ties, and burlesqued his attainments. 

The next morning Mr. Sedlcy set off 
to Oxford; the canon Leog called at lady 
Apreuth’s; the ladies were denied, and 
he left his card, which was never taken 
any notice of. 

From Oxford Mr. Sedley wrote to Miss 
Chamont. She answered his letter with 
general expressions of esteem, but added 
1 must beg, sir, that you do not again ‘ 
write to me, as from many motives, whicli 
I nct'd not trouble you with, I have no 
’vish to enter into any hasty engagement.” 

All these circumstances, by some means 
Jiot hard to divine, came to the knowledge 
of lord Atheling before he left Bath, who, 
totally different from his behaviour in the 
case of count Guilfill, merely expressed 
his wish for her happiness, without any ' 
remarks upon the subject. 

Lord Atheling about this time went ta 
his father’s at Castlerock, and Mr. Sedley 
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returned from Oxford, with an A. M. de¬ 
gree, and in priest’s orders. He took the 
first opportunity of a private conference 
Avith Miss Chamont to enforce her prefer¬ 
ence. He alluded to his now-certain pro¬ 
spects in the church, described his future 
residence and manner of life. All these 
things indeed Avere quite to Miss Cha- 
mont’s taste; but nothing was said of 
his father’s and mother’s hopes and encou¬ 
ragement, though the prejudices of the 
Avorld, and the allowances to be made by 
every liberal mind, and the partialities of 
birth and habit, and the customs of civi¬ 
lization, were often brought forward. lu 
short, it appeared to the mind of Lucy 
Chamont as if he had said—** My parents 
do not approve of your birth, and it is to 
myself a very ungrateful theme. I love 
you more than I ever can love any other 
woman, except for the one impediment, 
which I think my increasing love will 
very soon entirely overcome, when I will 
speak more plainly and fully; but till that 
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time, it is prudent that I should be upon 
iny guard.” 

Whether Miss I^iicy was right or wrong, 
slie did not attempt to strengthen her case. 
She spoke of her early life without any 
sliame, but with the height of gratitude to 
the whole of the Apreuth family, and of her 
j)rescnt state with humility, deference, and 
love towards them; and as she often probed 
the mind of her lover, and he shrunk 
from the truth, so her esteem weakened. 

But it was otherwise with Mr. Sedley; 
as he perceived the young lady more and 
more withdraw herself from his attentions, 
so the more his love increased, till the fear 
of losing the glorious prize constantly in¬ 
fluenced his mind, and the value of ttat 
prize became greater every day. From 
the family-intimacy he had every advan¬ 
tage ; he was at lady Apreuth’s almost up¬ 
on the same terms as at his own mother’s; 
general Maurice was now* at Bath, who 
was his godfather, and an old schoolfellow 
of his father’s. At length, in the fullest 
and most energetic language, he made a 
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direct unconditional offer of marriage; to 
which Miss Chamont replied—“ Sucli a 
match, I am certain, sir, would not be 
agreeable to sir Thomas and lady Scdley, 
on account of my birth; and without 
troubling you with my own sentiments, I 
must positively decline your particular 
notice” 

. Mr. Sedley was prepared to answer, but 
the die was cast; he had demurred; and 
however near the delicious cup might 
have seemed to his lips, while he paused 
to look upon the little fly that sat on the 
brim, it was dashed from .his hand fur ever. 

It would be difficult to say how long 
this affair was in taking its rise, but it 
sooti arrived at its height, and met with its 
termination. Lady Apreuth confessed to 
Lucy Chamont her disappointment; but 
at the same time she approved of her fos¬ 
ter-daughter’s conduct. 

Lord Atheling returned to Bath, where 
he had agreed to meet his friend Bereton, 
fh)m whom he had received the intelli- 
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gence of the disappointment, of Mr. Sed- 
ley’s hopes. 

Miss Chamont heard, at this time, that 
a former admirer had asserted that free* 
(lom wliich Miss Lucy had liberally be¬ 
stowed, and attached himself to another 
fair one; it wa*s well known that count 


Guiiiill was soon to be marri^ to a young 
lady that he had met at the marchioness 
of Gadefley’s parties; the lady was also 
said to be an heiress. 

L^y Apreuth’s parties were very much 
enlivened by lord Atheling’s introduction 
of a Cossack officer, with whom his lord- 
ship became acquainted, when he served 
a campmgn in the Russian armies as a vo¬ 
lunteer. This officer was ^rrived fifom 

London, and brought letter^ of introduc¬ 
tion to general Maurice; from h|m the re¬ 
port was confirmed of t^dnte^ded' mar¬ 
riage of count Guilfill, ^ expectatikm of 
which prevented the coubt j&om accom¬ 
panying captain Bomanskii^ wit)i, 
he was on terms of great intimacy, tio 
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This officer was under a matrimonial en¬ 
gagement to a lady of his own eountiy, 
huthewuld not see Uie heroine of our 
histoiy without being stnu^ by her beau¬ 
ty. In a latge o^pany, where Miss 
Chanumt was the aul^ect of oonveisation, 
he catpressed himsdf in a very remarkable 
manner.-^** Tour greet poet, MOton, I 
can bdieve, would ha^e made his portrait 
at the angdyb Eve, in pristine state of 
innocence apd loveliness, yet mbre worthy 
of our admiration, if he had lived to see 
and to hear this ftsdnatiug lady.” 

While the Cossack officer remained at 


Bath, kad Atheling recetred many invi¬ 
tations to lady Apreuth’s, as an ^ ac¬ 
quaintance t^captun l^nmanskof. His 
stay was abouiw ffirtni^it^ and afterwards 
lotid Athahng msly oocasionidly saw Miss 
Cham^:’ btit waited at Bath, to 

sen hiS'ffibnd #ibton, who was at this 


tiain |n the cirnut. 

•I^iiphis CosBaaiip aoliBn’ was the fiirt 
yrlto koade his puldic appearance in Sng- 
W H niigl.tbe«cp«ted tbet.lutthec 
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account should be si'mi of bis manners 
and opinions; but this history cannot so 
digress uom the inddeitts more imme¬ 
diately connected with it^ unless by in¬ 
serting a letter here, count Guiliill 
a few weeks afterwards received ftom cap¬ 
tain Ilomtuisk(£ The letter ^will indeed 
labour under a modem disaij^tage, be¬ 
cause (he oti^al incorrectness of language 
is not retained—the *pfara8e(^ which were 
rather inoomprfhensible^ are made dear—• 
the enroneout^ speithhg ^ the fordgner is 
not introduced—and, above rdl, the sen¬ 
tences in his own natural langur^, which 
were understood by count GuilftU and by 
lord AthelSog (who presetted it to 
Apreuths), are no luhger pre(M|^cd, fer'^he 
amusemmt ai^d delight, the blundos and 
caa^hcHiy, those who see additijcdal wit 
and amusemeixt in the dimities of their 
own ignonmCC; but the^^letter''i8 really 
presented in an intelii|j^ble* form, to give 
a dear view of the gafiant foreigner's dpi- 
n!<m of the suUeets t^t he discusses* 

oft 
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‘I FKIBNn OF MY EIGHT ABM, 

“ Thy oountiyinen have receiv(‘d 
me acoordiEg to thy merit; that I wa<> 
known to thee was enough, wherever I 
ivent. Let me ntst congratulate thee on 
the increasing glory of the good cause 
^^’"e heard in the North, that Britain had 
the sinews of war to strengthen us all in 
the discomfiture of the tyrant of Europe. 
but 1 hud ye have the head and the heart 
also—we Cossacks are the'feet*. We'll 
talk of these things when we meet again, 
I’ll now redeem my troth, and tell thee, 
without flattery, iny opinion of thy coun¬ 
trymen, ay, and countrywomen. 

“ I’ll not dwell on ray wonder and sur¬ 
prise* at all tW, novel sO^es of fine palaces 
and buildin^i of coadics and oarriages, of 
mechai4<^ arts an^ manu^aOtories; nor 
what di^4^st<i felt at that unnatural sing¬ 
song, called the indecent so¬ 

ciety of your theatres, at thje raercenary 
show,men of yowl^gredt men’s houses and 

♦ C'oh».u:k a dentativo frotfi Cosa, a goat, tfiginfyiui; 
or nimblcnesj’^* * 
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pieturo-gelleries—nor what delight 1 cx- 
pericnckl at your public balls, private con¬ 
certs, and parties of endless namQs—what 
ainuinement at other exhibitions; but in 
public your liberty is licentiousness—in 
private we find the English character. I 
love human nature, and men and women 
shall be the theme. 1 begin, where ho¬ 
nour is first due, with religion—I see no¬ 
thing to object to, and suppose X should 
have heard nothing either, if I hod fully 
understood the language, for 1 saw no 
signs of feelings alarmed or outraged in 
any one of the auditors. Yet, as a stranger. 
I felt the irkaomeness of the length of the 
service; but I was told thia had increased 
by degrees^ and Mnat a drei^^ anip^ diange 
prevented an alteration. 

" Surely it roust be a great |wneiit f()r 
thy country, that’the j^slp wngle ^ith 
the peopial Without any dif^nce and 
discriminatioxf. The higher ranks of so¬ 
ciety must certainly the benefit, when 
the teachers of morals, virtue, and reli¬ 
gion, are ever among them, to get {fright 
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example, (;o check the intruskm of vice— 
to be, libs a guardian angel, at tlfe elbow, 
ready to breathe the suggestions of a 
Christian spirit^ and dissipate every spirit 

of evil 1 have been often astonished, 

« 

after many conversations that I have held 
with strangers, when, upon inquiring 
about my new acquaintanee, I have fbund 
that he was a priest of the country. I’ll 
tell thee honestly, my friend, I have not 
found the full good that 1 expected; but 
1 have been edifl^ other ways; one, a 
high priest, whom I met with the hounds, 
gave me an admirable histmy d the sports 
of the country, and, as &r as he had an 
opportunity, practically exemplified it; 
ahoHior taught me th^ m of boxing; and, 
faith, brother warrior, withopt mine myn 
arms, 1 dliould not like to contend With 
him- A wurd, whmn 1 met at the great 
Bath, 1 found pkfectly versed in all the 
games of skill and dhance. Few troubled 
me on doctrinal points, mr questirmed me 
of fiuth; one indeed wais for converting 
me; WS you call it, to his own fimeies; but 
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he only ^ more and moife mn^oed tne 
of his own ignorance for he'^ know 
that we were Christians, >Whm he found 
that we addpted the Gre^ mode of wor¬ 
ship, he wished to prove; me m idolater; 
but I said—' Thou dost not seem to. me . 
to understwd the distinctimis betwl^n 
forms and faiths; as yet I have cndy ex¬ 
perienced one thing in thee; ignorance; 
so ru con verse no more with thee on these 


subjects.' I believe.Jesus,,the wn:of 
Mary, wap the fSemah—I belWe in the. 
Holy Bible. If thou l^t euaotha? rmnda- 


tion, prove it by the test of proidie^ and 
miracles, or 1 shall. rank thee no better 
Christiaid. than a Tartaiai^ bixrther/ , 

V I’ll sp^ah^e woril thy fil^siafhis. 
England %the la^ of fariorts, and this 
professionals'one the Jot^teriips of ]^our 
island. 

'V - .Avi tl..w’',' ’ <2^ m' w 


wop^ 'ol^^ii«dttrr^vol^'- -poei|; dodhJy 
blesses ' h^ that^mi^ him th^t tdtes.’ 

“ There is. ‘anqitiM^t^g 
ma^hle-^oter; pob^ ’.aod 'gr^ 
who, in <hniteh;’htw,a9^eta^;fmch lhdr 


A V 
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fortitne9 anc) their fame, never venture^ 
here. What can be the reason ? Though 
learning, ability, and influence would bt* 
more sure of success, the sons of the higher 
orders are never induced to practise physic, 
while'twehe thousand pounds a-ycar is 
easily acquired, with gentility, indepen* 
dence, respect, and honoui'S. 

“ But I have been mo>t entertained with 
yoitr.lawyers, under the principle, perhaps," 
that 11'iui no risk mvself. What a mighty 
huiuWg of wigs! '*l|tnd are yc in such an 
uncivilised ttatc ajfter all, that folly flies off 
as the wig goes on ? These arc the an¬ 
cient magw-a mixed character of states¬ 
man and 0014 urcr. Wh||e yoiur priests, 
If*detesting*^ hypocris* are lessening 
Bielr outward appearance, ^ 8^ giris’ 
faces, with busby hair epough fer a savage 
that has rdjb wUd^U hi$ life. The first 1 
saw was in the sti^t, and I took him for 

jjj , jp * 

a Wfidtl' of mystdries,; and peshaps I was 
not §li 0 flroin the ttlark. Doubtless, my 
frien^, every man should wear a dress to 
djidgnatc his office; and it'would be a 
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good thing for the honest part of us, if we 
had our callings and our charters writ¬ 
ten upon our foreheads; but this mum¬ 
mery of hair is contrary not only to nature 
and reason, but to the progress wc bojst 
of civilization and refinement. I have 
heard some of you talk of respectability, 
awe, and dignity. A young rogue may 
be astonished and confused, and so may 
*an honest witness; but a veteran in ini¬ 
quity will only feel the greatw exemplary 
propensity to play ^ulek upon trick. 1 
can conceive but one plausible reason; per¬ 
haps neither judges^ or counsellors wish to 
be recognized out of court by prosecutors, 
witnesses, and criminals; if so, w*hy not 
add to their ma9g[ueradc disguise? /And 
I think, brother warrior, they might bor¬ 
row fix>m us many advantages—beards, 
whiskers, and helmets, of a /on^^ble ap¬ 
pearance, with oomptete. concealment. 
Yet, in pul^c company, I generally, re¬ 
cognize many a memter of the legal and 
also medical profession, by a golden ring 
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and ears; 1)dt these' are gene- 

" M^pst of profesiddn. 

*f |f ;^^^ptebUity and high genby stndy 
not their^'Wethren’s bodily'health, they 
have nov'ol^ectioh to the kndwledge of 
care de« ^Htteriej^, tl^gh the ideh 
pj^^es in.£^ law'^ttety is notf|e be%nb- 
po^ .to inphyskiTor ttni^ber; 

the! toil, and the i^tation^ at^ the disap- 
poihtitnent In'the'j^at branch ef the law, is 
injurious to the.heidt^^^irit, and tooiper. 
¥# I know thal^t^^^ are half-a-dozen 
fa^' chatioes that kad!" to feme, and for¬ 
tune, and &tuhlty, hirto on ffsaHh. 

" I add db fhrther; tto hl^ea' ranks of 
life^are UK^t disposed/ to g$^ng, hence 
thf^. X^ld the greater 

risk; ^%r^»t, the ca<se in the 

chiireb, any i^k at all, 

'th#' dr^«8^Aii»^dei'for. '■ 


i'' 



'' i 


rai 

'*' ■^<‘a ^ ‘ I 


■■■ patient, 
riiis.par- 

', driiy me^ hiMe and judgment 
thb mere soldhafs machinery, and 
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consign 1:1118 epistle to the flarne**- My 
discourse may be but the skimming of the 
sur&ce for tiifles, but the trifle bf all trifles 
is a woman. 

“ Amoijg the ranks of society, I think 
ypu surp^ the rest of the world in your 
middle tank: 'tis a wide twn, for 1 eon- 
fine it to the highest man %thout a title 
of rank, down to the hUmblest family that 
is not liable to be supported by the parish. 
1 have dined with a duke and a fiirmer, 
with a bishop and a curate, with a judge 
and an attorney, at a dub of select esta¬ 
blishment and at a public mdinaty, at the 
Mansion-house and behind the sWp of a 
retail trader; and the comforts that I 
found among the great of good yi^uals 
and wine^ of warmth, of cleanliness, of 
attention, met with no uopleasuit con¬ 
trast, no defidenry, no want, among • my 
humbler aoq;uaintaRoe. 

“ When 1 travelled *diO#tt to Bath in 
the mail-coadh, these came mi such a snCw 
as even to make’a Cossaek stare at the 
norance, and bad management, and im- 
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providence of coachmen, hostlers; innkeej)- 
ers, ioid tnrnpike>inanagcrs. Well, it 
was iaiposidb}o to proceed, as 1 am not yet 
recovered of the wound that prevents niy 
riding on horseback. A fanner in the vil¬ 
lage^ who came to the public-house, 
cognized an acquaintance in a gentleman 
in the coach, and finding me a shxmger, 
invited us all three (for there were no 
mote in the coach) to his house —‘ We 
have killed a pig,’ said he, ‘ and you can- 
npt come at a bett^ time.’ 

" This was the greatest contrast I met 
to the system of fashion and politeness 
elsewhere; and yet the dinner was good, 
the plates and doth clean, the room warm, 
with*carpets, and every comfort At his 
grace’s of MUlsbiiry, the servants wore 
white gloves, and removed my plate, witli- 
out, and aHen againsf^ my wishes; num¬ 
bers the dhlies I knew not, and no one 
told me; X once*ventured tOs ask, and 
fonn4)giy (Question tyas against all know- 
rule, and mder; many tilings were 
mdoved that I wished to eat, and others 
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brought in their ^place; and ! h^ made 
my dinner, when what T preferisid .came 
afterwards; and while the parajpnemalk 
of eating wttre in m^y respects Ifksome, 
I think the affectation of ease and indiffe> 
rence was yet more unpleasant.. At the 
farmer^s, one female attendant, with a ^nd 
adorned by the late culinary act^ did a$ 
she was ordered; and, in addition to my 
host and hostess, the young ladies of the 
house not only invited me to eat, biit 
willingly offered jMfe my requisite atte^* 
dance; and yet th^^^were as well dressjeS, 
and I think, if ihodestf and humility. 
have any thiqg to do with behaviour, be¬ 
haved better than my most noble host’s 
daughters. In y^our liigher circl^ I have 
found! ease, and g^nlftyii and fashion, an4( 
profusion, tA use ^ ^nglisli. jphrase, quite' 
a bore. I have, wanted for-cvery necesss^ 
in the midat^iffapui^ncei: and .have,b^.. 
constrainedrio ftdd to nay •deficaciesihro'^ 
bread and dM-hut|^ 

“ In the next plwe, fri^d, I ihustodn^ 
fess that the females of the low^ omei% 


*1.+ * Sv ^ 
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tete tttttch oieftner thio* those of the higher. 
YOh ehe’ibh great with their wide silver 
forls or itj^ns, or even a sop of bread 
mMared thdr plates, &irly gobbling 
up their mouthfuls, and the contents of 
one dish following another, so that it re- 
qnilses a servant or two to change their 
very plates (which makes these servants 
so over*active to strangers); and jellies, &c. 
dec. && are swallowed whole, amid the re¬ 
peated changes: while at fanner Down- 
big's board, he and his wife, two scats and 
three daughters, to my astonishment, cat 
‘ thingfrom their doubl&«dgcd knives 
and two-pronged forks; and so for from 
cramming either of theae formidable wea¬ 
pons down their throaty it had been an 
act of dangj^ for the knife to have touched 
the lips, ^(wch less entered the mouth.. 
Here-was no cxhilniioii ef teeth, tongue, 
and 'gum^ ^th all the half-masticated 
«ontii||8>>-«o' appalling idgfat of a spoonful 
, of lob^r sauce upon i^obules of turtle 
or raw oysters swallowed whole, as 
if they wa« the apothecar 3 r's bolusses, or 
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•->-but cxiough. H^e, at my fHend tile 
farmer's, the simple moniti, jitditiottsfy 
taken from the knife’s point, entsted with 
decency, and no masticating 'exhiMtion 
followed. Indeed, among the young ladies, 
there is not a point of comparison hut 
what is m favour of the farmer’s dati^h* 
ters, who eat slowly, cleanly, simply, and 
moderately. Let me add also the appear* 
ance of the plates, where every thing was 
cleared, as if the eaters fimnd it gt>od, and 
thought it wholesome; while among the 
great you might almost suppose, from the 
picking and leaving, that they lothed 
thmr food, and were aflraid of twing poi¬ 
soned. In short, thou knowest, at tile 
tables of the high ones, how great a need 
there often is for that rinsing cl the month, 
^picking of the teeth, watiiing of bands, 
and spitting, that takes place, thoi)^ it 
surely onght to take place out of the room: 
hut here webadnorin8mg,piekiugiWasbing, 
or spitting, nor did X see any nded of it. 
I could add many mesre fashionaUea^ of 
snuff-box, handkeidiiefs, &c. &ce. but 1 fRnr- 
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beaf/ I th^ smile, and, with a pliilo- 
soiM^ loo^ihou sayest»-' These remarks 


aws 



L* ji ir^“^ If 




lecause the i^anners of these 
do^^s. ^j^ach near to the ' Cossacks.’ 

honournh^e friend. Now 



' t 


this One question~Do not the eat- 

I ^ 4 * u . •!? ''ff 1 


hiof yoor ^eat approach near 

ISLusiS 

1 * ■' 


to/me dSliissians? And 1 need not refer 
to thO writings of doctor Clark, to 
Js^^'' which naf^d^, the Cossack or the 
^Uj^n, beam the palm of decency. Two) 
thoa must ^owt that, such endless j 
pif<^j^1ions of' cloths,napkins, 'towels,« 
gloves, stfd I .know not what, 
lidw'bOT ani^ tpld waters, prove that clean- 
li|^^ ia need^; and next,-, that these ha- 
biis .pf fildb 'are <x^tracted. by, Ucentious- 

oxl^yaganee, added 
to.,|^elun£.inove^ty, vmety, and a wanv 

id, <^iicefiiing .tbi^food' which 1 
I!? %wier’§^|f l ato guilty of trea^ 
wnst the ki^ef ^i;ders, let it be a 
between oiirsCTlres! . The'food, thou 
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has>t heard, was pig’s-incat; there were 
griskins, and sparerihs, and chitterlings, 
and blaekpuddings, and a delicious fty. 
Now, among all the great anjl grand din¬ 



ners of which I have so plentifully parta<- 
ken, none of iliesc griskins and spnreiibs, 
&c. (Stc. ever made their appearance; in 
*hort, no pig-meat did I ever see, but 
mere leg of the animal, in so palpable 
lonn, that its very name seemed written 
>on it. I have heard talk'of the progress 
Kli Deism and Unitarianism simoiig these 
higher orders; what, my friend, have 1 
made a discovery ?—are many of the great 
ones of this land, like the Portuguese no* 
bility and part of Poland, cortcealedJewsf 
I conclude it must be as I Conjectu;^, or 
this fashion against pig-meat, and particu- 
^ly the most tender and excellent pM, 
with its sauces of apples, and sugar, and 
sage, and mtistard, could not otherwise bo 
so general as I found, it. Po/fVc4»a here 
makes great sacrifice to the appetite; but 
your fashionables might, after all, receive 
their visitors of this secret Jewish cast, and 
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ea^ tiuir )pig>meat too, if they would in- 
Ixoiiace atiothar custom, of telling the 
edmpai^ the contents of the several dishes. 
You and otfaerd may say, that this wojuld 
elcpose the Je^s ^cogiiito to the suspicion 
of tlie rest. You are ri^t, and I can only 
iSy, that idnce tldngs are of this stran 
hittuie, th^ must even remain as they 
M present* md your dinner-paities of 

L 

superior orders be content, without the 
dithm of this sweet wd'palateable food 
. ' ** One word fiaore oh Englu^ eati 
Wt^rCj^ amid a&^the ^)od fhasring, did I 
best? At a liOhdon hradesman’s table, 
~ who was not too great to cull his own food, 
toO^'httle riie mcuter of his own houM to 
lD(A.into his own kitchen^ and Om ignorant 
tottriect'his own wine; who was not so 
needy as to be oMiged tohuy where he could 
recrive oeditwa^ wail not so fiishioidible 
as to subtt^te liaihe ahd shdw for flavour 
ailjlliltii.11 «nee^ii*|K> ioKiV every dish at 
%iiB;dWh teldei s^had no affectation that 
prevented his impartattg that knowledge 
benefit of IIb gumtsM^who did not 
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iiers, their uleanliness of person, sweetness, 
elegant symmetry of form, vivacity'of tem¬ 
per, quickness of intellect, leamiiig, infor¬ 
mation, accomplishment, and goodness of 
heart, so conspicuous in private and social 
life. When I was in the West, I was in¬ 
troduced to an Abyssinian gentleman, who 
s manned to an English lady, and is set- 
in this country. They have a noble, 
it lilj of sons and dai^hters, who, I 
not, will do qi-edit to the name of 
c^uons. At his house I met with a fine 
’v^r?emblagc of women, whom our mother 
w/t', in her state of innocence, would 
t( ve rejoiced in calling her daughters, of 
b'iom his wife is worthy to be an example 
* every matron in the kingdom: I un- 
jTStand that you have been an old "ac- 
aaintance of his, though change of soeiie; 
4' years, and of fortune,' may have almost 
^erased him 4rom your memory. 

I have been also introduced to. others 

• of your female acquaintance at Bath. There 
is one whom, since your genial sun coidd 

* not melt, it would, be in vain fpr a Cossack 

Hr ^ 
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to try. [An allusion to Miss Chamont 
tlie count bad here erased.] I am but a 
spedator here; you know I have a fail- 
one of my own tribe to whom my vows 
are pledged, and whom, while I admire 
and praise the British ladies, I think upon 
as the model to judge by. What would 
your English fair ones say, if they saw 
this letter?—Compare us to a Cossack 
woman? There is many a philosopher 
will tell them, that they ought never^m) 
forget that they are women. f 

Farewell, friend! thy fortune excels 
that of most of the sons of men. Thou 
hast had two throws in the chances of ma¬ 
trimony, and both times won a glorious 
prize,'. Bemembm* me, ice. &c. &c. 

" P. Romanskof.” 


Caroline De Morsone md the general 
were upw at Bath, from whence it had 
b^n ^reisd that Mr. Glynne should cany 
bride into Wales. 

%||^4ziuiiE& Pakhij^ was at present in 
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America; bis attachment to Miss Glynne 
was cemented to the strongest pitch of 
fection by their epistolary intercourse. He 
had paid his intended visit to her in Wales, 
and was so well pleased with the sister mid 
Inother, the neighbours and the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and they all were so well pleased 
with him, that be was settling his af&irs 
in America, to make Wales his Inune. 
His last letter to Miss Glynne said—“ You 
know, my dearest Jane, 1 meant to re¬ 
serve an extensive property in America. 
My mind wavers—I rather think of sell¬ 
ing it. France is more tree than America 
now is. Slavery is rooted in tlie soil; for 
where the actual slavery of negroes does 
not exist, there is a human proscription 
that separates the black man from his fel¬ 
low. I have been to Jamaica; the mu¬ 
latto, if free, has a higher station in the 
human race than among us. We are be¬ 
come so proud of our freedom and inde¬ 
pendence, tliat we are et^er to ke^, these 
blessings to ourselves, and envious of ^ 
others. Unless libertytl»e.,a virtue, it is 
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not worth the elForts of the enlighteneci 
race of man. But true liberty is a virtue. 
‘ it blesses him that gives and him that 
takes;’ ’tis mightiest in the mighty. It 
is not liberty that refuses the freedom of 
another; true liberty begins its work ol 
freedom by setting others free. There is 
no liberty without equality; and what is 
equality, but doing as you would be done 
unto? There is no liberty without inde 
pendence; -and where is his independence^ 
who violates the independence of another ? 
I have searched for these blessings in Ame¬ 
rica, but in America I can find tliem not! 
Neither do I like the administration of our 
common law; we want that check upon 
check which England so pre-eminently 
possesses, and which, I fear, it requires 
centuries of liberty to rivet upon the ju¬ 
dicature of the country. In short, I think 
no freedom of people, laws, and the very 
atmosphere, equal to Welsh freedom. To 
know his own freedom, an American must 
stay at home. I have beard the contrary 
^remark of an Englishman, that he knows 
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not how fr6e he is till he visits other coun¬ 
tries. Till the freedom and independence 
of America is of a reciprocal nature, it is 
no country for me; and we already con¬ 
found it witli licentiousness, and self-will, 
and pride, and contaminate it with fashion, 
and extravagance, and corruption; and, I 
must speak the whole truth to you, the 
herald of liberty is, as a national officer, 
unknown to America, for neither presi- 
dent, senate, congress, or people, know 
liberality of sentiment.” 

Aspong the preparatoiy concerns which 
]\Ir. Glynne had to execute at Bath, the 
week before his marriage, M'as to match a 
favourite coach-horse. A new carriage 
was arrived from London, and to'suit 
himself with a horse, he liad advertised 
in the country papers. He luckily suc¬ 
ceeded ; sir Simon Thicket produced a fine 
hunter, that in all points suited, and for 
which Mr. Glynne willingly gave one 
hundred and twenty guineas. The ladies 
went to the riding-house to see the horse, 

VOL. n. P 
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%vhich was universally approved of. The 
ladies were in a gallery; there were many 
gentlemen in the area below. Suddenly 
Mr. Glynne dismounted from the horse, 
and coming up hastily to lady Apreuth, 
said—“ My lady, pray notice that gentle¬ 
man’s (in the light blue coat) key, ap¬ 
pending from his watch.” 

“ Sir!” said lady Apreuth, wdth some 
surprise. / 

“ He is parading about,” continued^Ir 
Glynne, “ and hangs the chain o^ his 
watch from his waistcoat button-h we, for 
the purpose of atti'acting notice.” \ 

“ At least he shall not have mine,” wid 
Miss Chamont, sitting down; “ for I' See 
enough of him to know he is the duke of 
Whitelock.” 

“ But is it proper,” remarked lady Ap¬ 
reuth, “ that we should know the history 
of that key ?” 

“ Very proper, my lady *, for it is the 
only anecdote that I know of him, where 
folly, extravagance, and ignorance, are not 
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rombined with something yet more con- 
ton iptible” 

“ I remember seeing some of his love- 
letters in the newspapers, upon a disgrace¬ 
ful crinu con. affair,” said lady Apreutli, 
wdiich makes true your remarks; but 
proceed, if you please, Mr. Glynne.” 

The ladies were all seated. 

He went to a public book-sale, and 
purchased for some thousands, which with 
difficulty he raised, an old book, of an old 
Italian poet, written in the obsolete Ita¬ 
lian language. Of course, ladies, he can¬ 
not read a word in it; and its contents, 
correctly given in modern Italian, or in 
plain English, you may purchase for .five 
shillings; but it was a fashionable folly to 
bid for it, though it has neither printing, 
picture, nor embellishment, worth notic¬ 
ing ; its only value is, it is a unique—and 
such a unique, that fifty years hence, 
when the present Bibliomania- 

What is that?” said CarolineDeIMor- 
sone. 

A name invented by these men of 

* "P o. 
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taste for tlieir own folly, and the wisest 
tiling I know of any of tlicm—book-mad¬ 
ness. ^Vhen this Ihbliornania, I say, has 
passed by, probably in some fifty years 
this unique will not be worth ten shiillings; 
but yet more probable his grace w'ill not 
be able to keep it ten years*. Well, la¬ 
dies, j)roud of his bargain, what is he to 
do next? lie has it splendidly bound, 
and put it into a gilded case, with glass 
pannels.” 

And I suppose,” says lady Apreuth, 

sends the cryer round the country, to in- 
vite every one to come and see it,” 

* Not ten months have passed since this was written, 
wlien wc read in the public papers—“ Boccaccio D1 Ue- 
canierone.—The celebrated copy of this work, which wa-j 
purchased at the sale of the Roxburgh Library, in 1812, 
by the present duke of Marlborough, for two thousand two * 
laittdred and sixty guineas, has been lately resold, and was 
knocked down to Messrs. Longman ^ Co. for eight huu-^ 
<ired and seventy-live guineas. Although the extraordinary 
sum for wbich this work was sold at the Roxhnigh b'de 
requited general publicity in all the liteniry journr.ls (d' 
Europe, every endeavour to procure another copy of the 
same edition has failed.’’ So in spite of its scarceness, and 
aii the puiTs, and the lock and key and case, it has alieady 
lost nearly two-thirds of its value! 
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‘‘ Ilathcr the contrary/ my lady; he 
puts a padlock on the case, and his vanity 
affixes the key to the chain of his watcli: 
*dnd if any unlucky savan comes to see the 
work, he must be satisfied with inspect¬ 
ing jfts exterior, through tlie glass and 
gilded case, and hearing the wonderful 
story of the then marquis’s courage, in 
being the successful bidder; and no silly, 
wretched story-teller ever repeated his tale 
oftener, and with more vain egotism, than 
l)is present grace/’ - ' I f ] • 

Poor man!” cxclainlea lady Apreulb, 
“ when 1 consider his perversion oi* trdent, 
wjiste of property, decay of liealth, aiifl 
loss of reputation, even in his }>urlieus of 
fcisliion and notoriety (as I have licard my 
son, sir David, say)v I do not know one 
object more deserving pity.” 

The unlucky son of' folly perceiving 
that he was unnoticed, Jiad very sooii left 
the area. The ladies now descended,, mul 
agreed to walk in the Crescent with gene- 
rals De JMorsonc and JMaurico, wlicre ^fr. 

p 3 
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Glynne promised to drive the new horse 
with lus companion, that his friends might 
see how well they matched and paced to¬ 
gether. f 

The party had talcen but one turn on 
the Crescent, wlien Jlr. Glynne made his 
appearance in a heavy phaeton, which was 
used on purpose for a break, with Jtlor- 
gan, who was already Mr. Glynne’s coach¬ 
man and head-groom; the memorable 
French dog had taken his station on the 
foot-board, between them. After passing 
and repassing a few times, Mr. Giynne 
pulled up tlic reins; the young ladies went 
to tiie carriage—the dog and JNIorgan dis¬ 
mounted, and the sensible animal imme¬ 
diately recognized a countrywoman, when 
mademoiselle Caroline addressed him in 
jicr native tongue— Zani! man petit T 
for though she had heard liis history, slic 
had never seen liini, till Miss Charnont 
pointed him out to her in the carriage, 
Jlr. Glynne wished the ladies to ride, 
but they declined.—Then I beg particu¬ 
larly,” said he, that you notice tliat 
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stately lady, 'who is now turning round at 
tfiG end ot the Crescent; she has on a large 
red shawl, and three high feathers in her 
hoiinct; slie w^as the occasion of spoiling a 
fine day’s sport to sir Simon, of whom I 
bought this horse; but I don’t know if I 
ought to tell this story to ladies.” 

‘"If you doubt, there can be no doubt 
on our ])art; so w e'll cycuse you,” said Siiss 
Chamont. », 

“ But it’s a bettor story than his graces 
watch-key; and sir Simon Thicket, when 
we met the lady in the pump-room yes¬ 
terday, told it me himself.—‘ I suppose,’ 
said he, ‘ jMrs. Nursetcr is come to take 
the Bath w’atcrs, to carry off my spiced 
gingerbread.’ You may suppose I asked 
bis meaning, and I could not forget the 
lady’s i^rsoii. Ay, look at that chubby 
boy and girl who are running up to her. 
They are, I am sure, her son and daugh¬ 
ter ; if the rest arc like them, they need 
physic enough at the present time.” 

The ladies departed, and never heard 
any more of the story; but the curiosity 
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of the French and English generals \Vi^; 
aroiised, and at tlic first opportunity iMr, 
Glynnc gratified it; and very probably, if 
iny reader lias been in Somersetshire, lie 
may have heard a partial or unfair state¬ 
ment, I will therefore give it him in the 
words of our young clsh squire, ydio 
had it immediately from t!ic baronet liini- 
f§elf.—“ I passed the lady in the pum]i- 
room; and as she is a remarkable personage, 
and I obsen ed tlte baronet bowed to her, 
and smiled to himself, I asked him wlio 
slie was?—‘ ]Mrs. Nurseter,’ said he; * a 
neighbour of mine; and, by-tbe-bye, I 
ivas upon that very horse tliat I Iiaye just 
sold to yon, when she brought me and 

I 

many others into a strange jco})ardy.’— 
‘ What,’ said I, ‘ is she a huntress ? and 
does she endanger all your necks? I luiyc 
heard of these female Nimrods, but never 
had the fortune to meet with them. JShc 
rides very heavy, sir Simon ?’—‘ I know 
nothing of her sporting qualifications/ said 
he; ‘ our adventure M^as of a different 
khjd/ I expressed my surprise, and lx* 
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proceeded—‘ Slie is a very portable, mo¬ 
therly woman, and has a fine large farniTy 
t)t* boys and girls, and they were all at 
home for the holidays, wlicn the adven¬ 
ture took place, ^^^e both live near the 
tomi^of Slipton—both deal with the same 
baker. I had given him orders to make 
me some hot-spiced hunting gingerbread; 
INIrs. Nurseter had given him orders of 
another kind. It was a fine morning, in 
the latter end of January: all tlie young 
Kurscters praised the gingerbread; if was 
delightful, charming, pleasant—the best 
w\ay ill tlie world to take physic. Mrs. 
ICursctcr told every-bod)% and some soon 
told me, how Mr. Mixaway, the baker, 
compounded Mrs. Nurseter’s ph3’^sic so ad¬ 
mirably, that the whole family of the 
Nurseters were in raptures about it. No 
wonder, the mystery was now explained; 
the blundering fellow of a baker had sent 
iny hot-spiced gingerbread to the young 
Nurseters, and to me, who liad liberally 
bestowed the whole to my fellow-sports- 
jnen in the field, he sent Mrs. Nurseter’s 
% 
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jala})pe(.l gingerbread, which had the effect 
of creating such distress and confusion 

among us, tliat--I'll not enter into }>ar- 

ticulars; the whole day’s sport was s})oiIed; 
we were all driven here, and there, and 
every where, like pious ^Eneas, wliom we 
read of at school, and queen Dido, and 
pu?‘e Ascanius, and the rest, into caves, 
and pits, and recesses, by the thunder¬ 
storm raised by imperial Juno; and the 
worst of the whole story is, that I, and 
my hunt, and my pack, are never men¬ 
tioned by your townsmen and old women 
since, without the obnoxious epithet oj' 
“ mnsrerbread/’ 
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